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TEARS. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Oh ye tears! 0 ye tears! that have long refused to flow, 

Ye are welcome to my heart, thawing, thawing, like the snow ; 
I feel the bard clod soften, and the early snow-drops spring, 
And the healing fountains gush, and the wildernesses sing. 


O yetears! O ye tears! I am thankful that ye run, 

ye trickle in the darkness, ye shall glisten in the sun. 
The rainbow cannot shine, if the drops refuse to fall, 
And the eyes that cannot weep are the saddest eyes of all. 


© ye tears! O ye tears! till I felt ye on my cheek, 

I was selfish in my sorrow; I was stubborn, I was weak. 

Ye have giv’n me strength to conquer, and I stand erect and free, 
And know that I am human by the light of sympathy. 


O ye tears! 0 ye tears! ye relieve me of my pain ; 

The barren rock of Pride has been stricken once again : 
Like the rock that Moses smote amid Horeb’s burning sand, 
It yields the flowing water, to make gladness in the land. 


There islight upon my path! There is sunshine in my heart! 
And the leaf and fruit of life shall not utterly depart. 

Ye restore to me the freshness and the bloom of tes ago— 

O ye tears! ye happp tears ! I am thankful that ye flow! 


—_——»>—__—_. 


A CRISIS IN THE AFFAIRS OF MR. JOHN BULL. 


AS RELATED BY MRS. BULL TO THE CHILDREN. 

* Mrs. Bull and her ri:ing family were seated round the fire, one No- 
vember evening at dusk, when all was mud, mist, and darkness, out of 
doors, and a good deal of fog had even got into the family parlour. To 
say the truth, the parlour was on no occasion fog-proof, and had at 
divers notable times, been so misty as to cause the hehe Bull family to 

pe about in a most confused manner, and make the strangest mistakes. 
Su , there was an excellent ventilator over the family fire-place (not 


one of Dr. Arnott’s, though it was of the same class, being an excelient | Master ©. J.Londou, who 
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are a Bull, that you are not to be roused till they shake scarlet close 
to your very eyes ”’ said Mrs. Bull indignantly. 

Master C. J. London still repeating “‘ Oh, oh, oh!” in a very plain- 
tive manner, screwed his knuckles into his eyes until there appeared 
considerable danger of his screwing his eyes out of his head. But, 
little John (who though of a spare figure was a very spirited boy), 
started up from the litle bench on which he sat; gave Master C. J. 
London a hearty pat on the back yore: pr me however, with aslight 
_ in the ribs); and told him that if Master Wiseman, or Young 

ngland, or any of those fellows, wanted anything for himself, he 
(little John) was the boy to give it him. Hereupon, Mrs. Bull, who 
was always proud of the child, and always had been, since his measure 
was first taken for an entirely new suit of clothes to wear in Common, 
could not refrain from catching him up on her knee and kissing him 
with great affection, while the whole family expressed their delight in 
various significant ways. 

‘* You are a noble boy, litile John,’ said Mrs. Bull, with a mother’s 
pride, *‘ and that’s the fact, after everything is said and done!” 

«I don’t know about that, Ma ;” quoth little John, whose blood was 
a up; ‘“‘ but if these chaps and their backers, the Bulls of 

me’’— 

Here Mr. Bull, who was only half asleep, kicked out in such an 
alarming manner, that for some seconds, his boots gyrated fitfully all 
over the family hearth, filling the whole circle with consternation. 
For, when Mr. Bull did kick, bis kick was tremendous. And he al- 
ways kicked, when the Bulls of Rome were mentioned. 

Mrs. Bull holding up her finger as an injunction to the children to 
keep quiet, sagely observed Mr. Bull from the opposite side of the fire- 
— until he calmly dozed again, when she recalled the scattered 
amily to their former positions, and spoke in a low tone. 

‘* You must be very careful,” said the worthy lady, ‘‘ how you men- 
tion that name; for, your poor father has so many unpleasant ex- 
periences of those Bulls of Rome—Bless the man! he’ll do somebody a 
mischief.” 

Mr. Bull, lashing out again more violently than before, upset the 
fender, knocked down the fire-irons, kicked over the brass footman, 
and, whisking his silk handkerchief off his head, chased the Pussy on 
the rug clean out of the room into the passage, and so out of the street- 
door into the night; the Pussy having, (as was well known to the chil- 
dren in general,) originally ow os from the Bulls of Rome into Mr. 
Bull’s assembled family. After the achievement of this crowning feat, 
Mr. Bull came back, and in a highly excited state performed a sort of 
war-dance in his top-boots, all over the parlor. ‘ Finally, he sank into 


‘his arm-chair, and covered himself up again. 
wae by mo means sure that Mx. Bull im his 





invention, called Common Sense), and hence, though the fog was apt to | heat would not come down upon him for the lateness of his exercise, 


get into the parlour through the variety of chinks, it soon got out again, 


took refuge behind his slate and behind little John, who was a perfect 


and left the Bulls at liberty to see what o'clock it was, by the solid, | game-cock. But Mr. Bull having concluded his war-dance without 


steady-going family time-piece; which went remarkably well in the | 
“— run, though it was apt at times, to be a trifle too slow. 


injury toany one, the boy crept out, with the rest of the family, to the 
knees of Mrs.B ull, who thus addressed them, taking little John into 


r. Bull was dozing in his easy chair, with his pocket-handkerchief | her lap before she began. 
drawn over his head. Mrs. Bull, always industrious, was hardat work | «The B.’s of R.,” said Mrs. Bull, getting, by this prudent device, 


knitting. The children were grouped in various attitudes around the | 
blazing fire. Master C. J. London (called after his God-father, who had | 
been rather late at his exercise, sat with his chin resting, in something 
of a thoughtful and penitential manner, on his slate, and his slate | 
resting on his knees. Young Jonathan—a cousin of the little Bulls, | 

nd a noisy, overgrown lad—was making a tremenduous uproar across | 
the yard, with a new plaything. Occasionally, when his noise reached | 
the ears of Mr. Bull, the good gentleman moved impatiently in his chair, 
and muttered ‘ Con—found that boy in the stripes, I wish he wouldn’t 
make such a fool of himself!’ 


over the obnoxious words, ‘‘ caused your poor father a world of trouble, 
before any one of you were born. They pretended to be related to us, 
and to have some influence in our family; but it can’t be allowed fora 
single moment—nothing will ever induce your poor father to hear of 
it; let them disguise or constrain themselves now and then, as they 
_ they are, by nature, an insolent, audacious, oppressive, intolera- 

e race.” 

Here little John doubled his fists, and began squaring at the Bulls 
of Rome, as he saw those pretenders with his mind’seye. Master C, J. 
London, after some considerable reflection, made a show of squaring, 


« He'll quarrel with his new toy soon, I know,” observed the discreet | likewise. 
Mrs. Bull, ‘and then he’ll begin to knock it about. But we mustn’t | «In the days of your great, great, great, great, grandfather,” sail 


expect to find old heads on young shoulders.” 

‘‘ That can’t be, Ma,” said Master C. J. London, who was a sleek, | 
shining-faced boy. 

‘«* And why, then, did you expect to find an old head on Young Eng - 
land’s shoulders ?” retorted Mrs. Bull, turning quickly on him. 

««J didn’t expect to find an old head on Young England's shoulders !”” 
cried Master C. J London, putting his left-hand knuckles to his right 
eye. 

Me You didn’t expect it, you naughty boy?” said Mrs, Bull. 
‘* No!” whimpered Master C. J. London. ‘‘I am sure I never did. 
Oh, oh, oh!” 


‘* Don’t go on in that way, don’t!” said Mrs. Bull, ‘* but behave better | 


Mrs. Bull, dropping her voice still lower, as she glanced at Mr. Bull in 
his repose, * the Bulls of Rome were not so utterly hateful to our family 
as they are at present. We didn’t know them so well, and our famil 

were very ignorant and low in the world. But, we have gone on ad- 
vancing in every generation since then ; and now we are taught, by all 
our family history and experience, and by the most limited exercise of 
our rational faculties, That our knowledge, liberty, progress, social wel- 
fare and happiness, are wholly irreeoncileable and inconsistent with 
them. That the Bulls of Rome are not only the enemies of our family, 
but of the whole human race. That wherever they go, they perpetuate 
misery, oppression, darkness, and ignorance. That they are easily 
made the tools of the worst of men for the worst of purposes; and that 


in future. What did you mean by playing with Young Eagland | they cannot be endured by your poor father, or by any man, woman or 


at all?” 

“«[ didn’t mean any harm!” cried Master C. J. London, applying, in 
his increased distress, the knuckles of his right hand to his right eye, 
and the knuckles of his left hand to his left eye. 

«I dare say you didn’t!” returned Mrs. Bull. ‘ Hadn’t you had 
warning enough, about playing with candles and candlesticks? How 
often had you been told that your poor father’s house, long before you 
were born, was in danger of being reduced to ashes by candles and 
cahdlesticks? And when Young England and his companions began to 
put their shirts on, over their clothes, and to play all sorts of fantastic 
tricks in them, why didn’t you come and tell your poor father and me, 
like a dutiful C. J. London ?” 

** Because the rubric—” Master C. J. London was beginning, when 
Mrs. Bull took him up short. 

** Don’t talk to me about the Rubric, or you'll make it worse!’ said 
Mrs. Bull, shaking her head at him. ‘ Just exactly what the Rubric 
meant then, it means now; and just exactly what it didn’t mean then, 
it don’t mean now. You are taught to act, according to the spirit, not 
the letter; and you know what its spirit must be, or you wouldn’t be. 


child, of common sense, who has the least connexion with us.” 

Little John, who had gradually left off squaring, looked hard at his 
aunt, Miss Eringobragh, Mr. Bull’s sister, who was grovelling on the 

round with her head in the ashes. This unfortunate lady had been, 

or a length of time, in a horrible condition of mind and body, and pre- 
sented a most lamentable spectacie of disease, dirt, rags, superstition, 
and degradation. 

Mrs. Bull, observing the direction of the child’s glance, smoothed 
little John’s hair and directed her next observations to him. 

** Ah! You may well look at the poor thing, John !” said Mrs. Bull; 
‘< for the bulls of Rome have had far too much to do with her present 
state. There have been many other causes at work to destroy the 
strength of her constitution, but the Bulls of Rome have been at the 
bottom of it; and, depend upon it, wherever you see a condition at all 
resembling hers, you will find, on inquiry, that the sufferer has allowed 
herself to be dealt with by the Bulls of Rome. The cases of squalor 
and ignorance, in all the world most like your aunt’s, are to be found 
in their own household; on the steps of their doors; in the heart of 
their homes. In Switzerland, you may cross a line, no broader than a 





No, C. J. London!” said Mrs. Bull, emphatically. ‘ Ifthere wereany 
candles or candlesticks in the spirit of your lesson-book, Master Wise- 
man would have been my boy, and not you !” 

Here, Mr. C. J. London fella crying more grievously than before, 
ree , “Qh, Ma! Master Wiseman with his red legs, your boy! Oh, 
0. > 9 


** Will you be quiet,” returned Mrs. Bull, *‘ and let es poor father | 


rest? Iam ashamed of you. Yow to go and play with a parcel of sen- 
timental girls, and dandy boys! Is that your bringing up?” 

“I didn’t know they were fond of Master Wiseman” protested Mas- 
ter ©. J. London, still crying. 

“You didn’t know, Sir!’ retorted Mrs. Bull. “Don’t tell me! 
Ther you ought to have known. Other people knew. You were told 
often enough, at the time, what it would come to. You didn’t want a 
ghost, I suppose, to warn you that when they got to candlesticks, they'd 
oa to candles; and that when they got to candles, they'd get to light- 

"em; and that when they began to put their shirts on outside, and 
to play at monks and friars, it was as natural that Master Wiseman 
should be encouraged to put on a pair of red-stockings, and a red hat, 
and to commit I don’t know what other Tom-fooleries and make a per- 
fect Guy Fawkes of himself in more ways than one. Is it because you 


bridge or a hedge, and know, in an instant, where the Balls of Rome 
| have been received, by the condition of the family. Wherever the 
Bulls of Rome have the most influence, the family is sure to be the most 
abject. Put your trust in those Bulls, John, and it’s in the inevitable 
order and sequence of things, that you must come to be something like 
| your Aunt, sooner or later.” r 
|. I thought the Bulls of Rome had got into difficulties,and run away, 
| Ma?” said little John, looking up into his mother’s face inquiringly. 

“« Why, so they did get into difficulties, to be sure, John,” returned 
| Mrs. Bull, ‘and so they did run away; but, even the Italians, who 
| had got thoroughly used to them, found them out, and they were obliged 
| to go and hide in a cupboard, where they still talked big through the 
_key-hole, and presented one of the most contemptible and ridiculous 
| exhibitions that ever were seen on earth. However, they were taken 
| out of the cupboard by some friends of theirs—friends, indeed! who care 
| as much about them as I do for the sea-serpent; but who happened, at 
| the moment, to find it necessary to play at soldiers, to amuse their fret- 
| ful children, who didn’t know what they wanted, and, what was worse, 
would have it—and so the Bulls got back to Rome. And at Rome they 
are anything but safe to stay, as you'll find, my dear, some of these odd 
mornings.” 


\ 
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“Then, if they are so unsafe, and so found out, Ma,” said Master 
J. London, ‘* how come they to interfere with us, now ?” m 

“Oh, C. J. London ?” returned Mrs. Bull, “ what a sleepy child 
must be, to put.eueh a question! Don’t you know that the more 
are found out, and the weaker they are, the more important it must be 
to them to impose upon the ignorant people near them, by p 
nie closely commected with a person so much looked up to as your poor 

er?” : 
Why. of comnse !” cried little John to his brother. “Oh, you 
stupid ?” ; 

** And I am ashamed to have to repeat,C. J. London,” said Mrs, Ball 
‘that, but for your friend, Yeung Mogland, and the eat 
you gave to that mewling little pussy, when it strayed here—don’t 
say you didn’t you maughty boy, for you did!’— . 

** You know youwdid!” said little John. 

Master C. J. London began to cry again. 

** Don’t do that,” said Mrs. Bull, sharply, ‘‘ but be a better boy ia 
future! I say, fam ashamed to have to repeat, that, but for that, the 
Bulls of Rome would never have had the audacity to call ; 
ion, Master Wiseman, your poor father’s child, to appoint im, with: 
his red hat and stockings, and his mummery and flummery, toa 
of your father’s estates—though, for the matter of that, there 
to prevent their srciating him to the,Moon, except the 
getting him there! And so, your poor father’s affairs have 









to this crisis: that he has to deal with an insult which is ab- 
surd, and yet which he must, for the sake of his family, in alltime to 
come, decisively and seriously deal with, in order to, detach himself, 


once and forever, from these Bulls of Rome; and show hew impotent 
they are. There’s difficulty and vexation you have helped to bring 
upon = father, you bad child!” 

‘* Oh, oh, oh !” cried Master C. J. London. ‘‘Oh,I never went to de 
it. as oh!" 

‘*Hold your tongue!” said Mrs. Bull, ‘‘ and do a good exercise! Now 
that your father has turned Pussy out of doors, go on with your emer 
cise, like a man; and let us have no more with any one, con. 
nected with those Bulls of Rome, between and you there ia ia 
great guif fixed, as you ought to have known in the beginning. 
your fingers out of your eyes, Sir, and do your exercise!” 

«*—or [ll come and pinch you!” said little John. pe chants 

“John,” said Mrs. Bull, “ you leave him alone. Keep.your eye 
upon him, and, if you find him relapsing, tell your father.” ail 

‘sOh, won’t I neither!” cried little John. 





«Don’t be vulgar,” said Mrs. Bull. ‘* Now, John, I ean t , 7 
, father pe en ag 


Whatever you - ‘¢ wake your 
¥. ch a 


ou are a 
self against Master Wiseman and all that b ‘ eth 


and, as you have,and deserve to have, great influence with your father’ 
I - — oes be oom how you wake him. Ifhe was to a 
wild rush, and begin to dance about, on the Platf i 
don’t know where he’d stop.” AAR ety oot 
Little John, getting on his legs, began buttoning his jacket with 
great firmness and vigour, preparatory to action. Master C. J. London 


with a dejected aspect and an occasional sob, went *th hi : 
Household Words. nt on with his exercise. 





THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


BY THE NORTHMEN OF EUROPE, IN THE TENTH CENTURY. 

Such is the first of the narratives that acquaint us with the coloni- 
sation of Greenland in the tenth century, and the sabsequent ex 4 
tions of the colonists of this northern land to other countries until then 
unknown. From the internal evidence of language and style, the » 
foundest Icelandic scholars have pronounced the written record'to Bite 
from the twelfth century (though the copy in the “Platé Annals” is 
of later date) ; and for the same reason Karlsefne’s Saga, the second of 
the narratives to which we have alluded, is believed to have been com- 
mitted to writing at about the same period, but by a different hand 
and probably in a different locality. Though treating of the same 
events, and of the same personages, this Saga in many points differs 
from that of Eric Red; and the differences are not always such as 
would naturally arise from the greater or less importance attached to 
the chief personages, according as the one or the other is-looked w 
by the narrator as the hero of his tale, but, on the contrary, lead one 
to suppose that the original information relative to both cannot have 
been received from the same source. In both, the same implicit faith 
of the narrator in the truth of the events recorded by him is apparent, 
and the same simple-hearted belief in his being equally trusted 
others; and although supernatural occurrences are related in 
this ought not to militate, in our eyes, against their veracity, for aeBe- 
lief in supernatural agencies was then as much a matter of course as 
the reverse is the case in the present day. vy 

Karlsefne’s Sega, though in style and character as ae that of 
Eric Red, shows greater art in design and co » Althov 
Thorfin Karlsefae and his voyage to Wineland are evidently rete 
to be the prominent subjects of interest, we are not at once introduced 
to the chief personage, but are first made acquainted with the subordi- 
nate actors, who have exercised an inflaence on the fate of the héro. 
Thus Eric Red’s settlement in Greenland, and the subsequent discov- 
ery of Wineland by his son Leif, having led to Karlsefne’s voyage to 
that,country, the Saga opens with an account of Eric Red, his descent, 
his life in Iceland, and his subsequent removal to Greenland—~in all 
which points there is perfect agreement with the narrative above quoted. 
Next we are introduced to Gudrid, Karlsefne’s future wife, who seems, 
indeed, irrespectively of her connection with Eric Red and Karlsefne, 
to have been a person held in esteem among her contemporaries. 
Gudrid, we are here told, was daughter of aman by name Thor- 
biorn, of ancient and honourable descent ; ‘‘ a Bonde, and 
one who kept up great state’ but who, in c uence, ha suffered 
much in his pecuniary circumstances, left Iceland, and settled in Green- 
land, in the neighbourhood of his friend Eric Rauda. 

The next chapter of Karisefne’s Saga relates to Gudrid’s 
with Thorstein Ericson, to the introduction of Christianity in Green- 
land by Leif the Fortunate, and the discovery of Wineland by thesame. 
With regard to each of these points there are, however, strange: dis- 
crepancies between this and Eric Red’s Saga. No mention is here made 
of Biarne’s first accidental discovery of the unknown lands in the west, 
on the contrary, the chronicler represents Lief as having been the first 
who saw them, when returning from his ,voyage to Norway, where he 
had been converted to Christianity by King Olaf Tryggveson. On his 
arrival in Greenland, a voyage of discovery to the nown lands seen 
by him is proposed by his brother Thorstein; and both the brothers, 
accompanied by their father Eric and twenty men, set sail im the 
whieh had broaght Thorbiorn and Gudrid to Greenland ; but after haw- 


ing been driven about on the sea for some time without ob’ sight 
of the looked-for shores, they are obliged to return without hartge 





complished their object. On their return Thorstein’s and @ /‘_ 
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ding takes place, and in the following winter Thorstein dies—the 
ave his Neath including the same su ral apparitions as 


are recorded in Eric’s Saga, except that relative to these, as to all other 
matters, Karisefne’s Saga enters more into details. It is not uatil we 
have learned Thorbiérn’s death, and Gudrid’s consequent removal to 
Eric’s house (not Leif's, as in Eric Red’s Saga), that we are introduced 
to the hero of the tale. The genealogy of the latter proves him to bave 
been the descendant of anillustrious family residentin Iceland. Hav- 
ing devoted himself to the honourableand peaceful vocations of a trader, 
he had acquired for himself the reputation of a skilful sailor and mer- 
chant, the merchants being in those days always the commanders of 
their own vessels. 

“ One summer Karlsefne prepared his ship with the intention of mak- 
ing a voyage to Greenland; Snorri Thorbrandson from Alptefiord went 
with him, and there were altogether forty men on board. There was a 
man by name Biarne Grimolfson from Bredefiord, and another, whose 
name was Thorhal Gamleson, a man from the Eastfiord, they also got 
ready their ship that summer with the intention of going to Greenland ; 
there were also forty men on board. Karlsefne and the others sailed 
out in the ships as soon as they were ready. Itis not related how long 
they were at sea; but it is told that both the ships arrived in Ericsfi- 
ord in the autumn. Eric and several of the inhabitants rode down to 
the vessels, and n to trade with them, and soon concluded bargains 
with them: The owners of the ships first bade Eric take as much of 
their goods.as he liked; but Eric on his side showed them hospitality 
in Li jprited the crews of the two ships to come and spend the 
win in Brattelid The traders accepted, and thanked him. 

Next, their goods were carried up to Brattelid: there was no lack of 
large out-buildings to stow them in, nor was there much want of any- 
oe was necessary, and therefore they were well contented dur- 
ing the winter. But towards Yule Eric began to be silent, and was not 
so cheerful as was his wont. Therefore Karlsefne once spoke to Eric, 
and said, ‘ Hast thou any cares, Eric? People think they remark that 
thou art not so cheerful as is thy wont: thou hast entertained us with 
the test generosity, and it is our duty to requite thee with such 
services | as we have it in our power to perform; say now what is it that 
thee? Eric answered, ‘ You receivegraciously, and in a friend- 
manner what is offered you here; therefore I do not fear that as re- 
what between us there will be any difficulties ; but on the 
other hand, I fear that when vou go to other places, it will be said that 
‘never did you + a worse Yule than the one which is now .. 
ing, wken Eric entertained you in Brattelid, in Greenland. 

“It shall not be so, Bonde,’ said Karlsefne. ‘We have in our ship 
both malt and corn; take of them as much as you like, and prepare 
with them a feast as costly as you deem proper.’ 

* This offer was accepted by Eric, and he then made preparations for 
the Yule entertainment. And the entertainment was so magnificent, 
that people thought that never had the like been seen in a poor country. 
And after Yule Karlsefne opened to Eric that he wished to marry Gud- 
rid, for it seemed to him that he was the one to decide in the matter. 
Bric answered favourably, and said that she must fulfil her destiny, 

“and that he had heard naught but of him; and it ended so that 
Thorfin was betrothed to Gudrid, and the entertainment was made still 
more brilliant, and their wedding was celebrated ; and all this happen- 
ed in Brattelid, during the winter.” 

Frequent mention being made of the unknown countries seen by Leif 
on his voyage from Norway, Thorfin Karlsefne and Snorri determine in 
bce * undertake a voyage thither. 

‘With them went Biarne and Thorhal, the men mentioned before, 
with theirship. A man by name Thorvard, who was married to Frey- 
dis, a natural daughter of Eric Red, also went with them, the Eric’s 
son Thorvald, and Thorhal, surnamed the Huntsman, who had been long 
‘with Eric, and served him as huntsman in summer, and as house-stew- 
ard in winter. He was tall and strong, black, and like a Jette * ; 
taciturn and foul-mouthed when he did speak, and always spurred on 
Eric to evil. Hewas a bad Christian ; he was well acquainted with all 
the desert places ; he was on board the ship with Thorvard and Thor- 
vald. They had the ship that Thorbiérn had —— thither. They 
were in all 160 men when they sailed to the Westerbygd, and thence to 
Biarney. Thence they sailed a day anda night southwards, when they 
saw land, and pat out a boat, and explored the country. They fouud 
there large Hellur (flat stones), many of which were twelve ells broad ; 
there were a great many foxesthere. They ae the country a name, 
and called it Helluland. Thence they sailed a day and a night, and 

: th to south-east, and found at ec ages covered with 
island : on this island they killed a Dear, and afeereuteienines femun ~ 
ney (Bear Island) ; but the land they called Markland. Thereafter 
they sailed for a long while in a southerly direction along the coast, 
bof came toa promontory. The land was on the starboard side of the 
ship; there were long and sandy coastlands. They rowed to land, 
and found on the promontory the keel of a ship, and called it thence 
Kialarness (The Promontory of the Keel), and the coastlands they cal- 
led Furdurstrandi (the Long and Wonderful Beeches), for it took long 
to sail past them. Then the country appeared intersected by creeks; 
they steered the ship into acreek. King Olaf Tryggveson had given 
Leif two Scottish people—a man whose name was Hake, and a woman 
called Hekia : they were swifter than animals. These people were on 
board the ship with Karlsefne ; but when they had sailed past Furdurs- 
trandi, they put the Scottish people on shore, and bade them run south- 
-wards into the interior of the country, and examine its character, and 
return before the lapse of two days anda night. The people were clad 
in a kind of habiliment called Kiafat, which was made in such a man- 
ner that the upper part formed a hat ; it was open on the sides, and 
chad no sleeves, and buttoned together between the legs with a button 
and a strap ; but otherwise the limbs were bare. They remained there 

inted time ; but when they returned, the one had in his hand 
a bunch of grapes, the other an ear of wheat recently sown. They 
went on board the ship, and they then sailed further. They sailed 
into frith, on the outside was an island round which went strong cur- 
rents ; for this reason they called it Straumey (Island of the Currents). 
There were so many eider ducks on the island that they could hardly 
walk without treading on them. They called this place Straumfiord 
(The Frith of the Currents). They unloaded their ships here, and pre- 
to remain ; they had various kinds of cattle with them. he 
couatry was very beautiful ; they did nothing but explore the coun- 
try.” “ 


The winter is spent in this locality; but the enterprising Northmen 
had neglected to ls in a sufficient stock of provisions, and towards 
summer, when fish begins to be scarce, this neglect is grievously felt. 
Thorhal the Huntsman also caused them much distress by his blasphe- 
mous words and extraordinary conduct; and such was the simplicity 
and the faith of these untutored children of the north, that when a 
whale was at length caught, and they were on the point of eating of its 
flesh, the religious ey lating itself stronger even than their hunger, 
when they learn that Thorhal has obtained it by invocations of his 
gods. “When they learn this, they east the whale into the 
sea, and committed their fate to God. The weather then mended, and 
it became ible to row out and catch fish; and thenceforward they 
did not provisions, for they could hunt the animals on the continent, 
gather eggs on the island, and catch fish on the sea.” 

They now e to further in search of Wineland; but 
as the Beers gy to the direction in which to steer, they separate; 
and and nine other men take their course northwards past 

Fardurstrandi and Kialarness; a strong west wind drives them upon 
the coast of Ireland, and they are made prisoners. 

Karlsefne and his people eed southwards along the coast. 

* sailed a long time, until they came to a river that flowed down 

from vs ee and ran a & lake into the sea; there were dan- 

gerous shoals in this place, and “y could not get into the river except 
at high tide. Karlsefne sailed with his people into the mouth of the 
river, and called the place Hopi. They found on the land self-sown 

‘wheat-fields in the low soils, and vines on the rising grounds. Every 
rivulet there was full of fish. They dag trenches where the dry land 
» when the water was highest in river; and when the sea re- 

there were flounders in the trenches: there were many animals 

of all kinds in the woods. They remained there helf a month, and amu- 
-sed themselves, and saw nothing new; their cattle they had with them.” 

One morning early, however, they are surprised by the sight of a 
great many Skrelings or Esquimaux, who arrive in small boats made 
of skins, and enter ‘ato peaceful traffic with them, exchanging costly 
furs, and particularly the skins of the gray fox, so highly prized among 
the ancient Scandinavians, for small strips of red cloth, which they 
tie round their heads. At this juncture Kaylsefne’s bull issued roar- 
ing from the wood, and scares away the Skrelings, who take to their 
boats, and disappear in a southerly direction. After the lapse of three 
weeks, however, they return with hostile intent. A battle ensues, in 


' Gigantic beings, represented in the myths as the enemies of the gods, and as 
endowed with superhuman strength, 
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[ which the brave Northmen fly before the uncouth and mysterious in- 
struments of war of this unsightly people; but Freydis, more coura- 
geous or less imaginative than her countrymen, makes a stand against 
the ,and in her turn takes them by surprise, and drives them’ 


away. 

“But Karisefne and his people now thought that they could perceive, 
that though the yon f possessed many advantages, they would always 
be in fear of the hostility of the earlier inhabitants. They therefore 
prepared for their departure, and intended to return to their own coun- 
try. They now sailed northwards along the coast, and met with five 
Skreelings in fur » who were sleeping near the sea. They had 
with them boxes, in which there was the marrow of animals mixed with 
blood. Karlsefne’s BD gna se thought that they understood as much as 
that these people had been banished from their country: they killed 
them. After this they arrived at a promontory on which there was a 
great number of animals; and the promontory was everywhere covered 
with dung, because the animals slept there at night. Now they reached 
Straumfiord again, and they fi there in abundance everything they 
required. Some people say that Biarne and Gudrid remained there 
with one hundred men, and never proceeded further; but that Karl- 
sefne and Snorri, with forty men, sailed southward, and were no longer 
at Hopi than hardly two months, and returned the same summer. 
Karlsefne then sailed with a ship to seek for Thorhal the Huntsman, 
but the others remained behind; and they sailed north past Kialarness, 
and were then carried westwards, and the land was on their larboard 
side. There were desert woods everywhere as far as they could see, 
and very few open glades in them. And when they had sailed a long 
while, they came to a river that flowed down from the country from the 
east to the west. They entered the mouth of the river, and moored 
their vessel to the southern shore.” 

In this place Thorvald Ericson is killed by an arrow, shot at him by 
aman represented as having had but one foot. They in proceed 
northwards, and fancy that they have discovered the land of the one- 
footed beings, and determine not to abide there ‘‘ They were of opin- 
ion that the mountain range which they saw at Hopi,and the one which 
they met with here was one and the same, and they observed that there 
was an equal distance from Straumfiord to both these places. They re- 
mained the third winter in Straumfiord.” 

In the last mentioned place Karlsefne’s son Snorri was born; and 
when they again leave it, they meet with some Skrelings, who tell 
them that ecto their country is another, in which the inhabitants 
wear white habiliments, and carry long poles before them, to which 
are attached small pennants, and that they speak in a loud voice. 
Upon which the Saga writer observes, that “‘ people believe that this 
must have been Flvittra-mannaland (the Land of the White people), 
or the GreatIreland.”* The Saga ends with the relation of Karlsefne’s 
and Gudrid’s return to Iceland after a short sojourn in Greeland, and 
their permanent settlement in the former country; and to it is append - 
ed a genealogical table, carried down to the fourteenth century, of 
the + ema Icelanders who have descended from this famous 
couple.t 

Although, as mentioned above, there are points of difference be- 
tween the two Sagas, the extracts here given prove, that with regard 
to the main facts in which we are interested—namely, the discovery, 
geographical position, configuration, and natural features of the new 
countries—they coincide in a most striking manner. Indeed the want 
of agreement as to subordinate and collateral matters tends to confirm 
the trustworthiness of those statements which are alike in both Sagas ; 
for it renders it highly probable, as has already been observed, that the 
narratives have originated in different localities distant from each 
other, that the information contained in them has been derived from 
distinct sources ; and that the one chronicler has not been in any way 
cognisant of the work of the other. As Eric Red’s Saga gives the most 
detailed accounts of the expeditions of the Greenland colonists, but, on 
the other hand, contains an error relative to one of Karlsefne’s des- 
cendants, of which it is supposed no resident in Iceland could have 
been guilty, it is thought likely that the original Saga of Eric Red may 
have been composed and committed to writing in Greenland long before 
it was transmitted to Iceland. And this is the more probable, as it is 
evident that the above-quoted passages, which we have given as they 
are found in the ‘‘ Flato Annals,” are extracts from a more extensive 
work—a work now unknown, though frequently alluded to in contem- 
porary manuscripts. That Karlsefne’s Saga—which gives the fullest 
accounts of the exploits of its hero, and ‘passes over in silence several 
of the expeditions to Wineland undertaken by the children of Eric Red 
pea written in Iceland there can of course be no doubt: and an ob- 
servati the of the “ Flaté Annals” at the conclusion of 
Eric Red’s Saga—namely, ‘‘ Karlsefne has of all others most accurately 
recounted all the circumstances regarding the voyages of which some- 
thing has here been related””—seems to indicate that Karlsefne himself 
has been the original narrator of the Saga which bears his name. The 
imperfect knowledge which we have of everything relating to the per- 
sonal history of the early Greenland colonists precludes the possibility 
of any conjectures as to who may have been the writer of Eric’s Saga ; 
but as two bishops of Iceland—Thorlak (born 1085, died 1133), Brand 
(elected 1163)—were lineal descendants of Karlsefne’s son Snorri, who 
was born in Wineland, and a third bishop, Brand (elected 1146), was a 
lineal descendant of a younger son of Karlsefne, it is supposed that 
one of these three learned men has committed to writing the traditional 
accounts of the bold undertakings of their illustrious ancestor. Be this 
as it may, the discovery of Helluland, Markland, and Wineland, is not 
only affirmed by these two Sagas—the authenticity of which there is 
as little reason to doubt as that of any other ancient historical docu- 
ments—but it is, moreover, corroborated by many other Icelandic 
annals held high in esteem, and dating from a period anterior to Colum- 
bus’s discovery of America; and which either give condensed accounts 
of the voyages of which Eric Red’s and Karlsefne’s Sagas treat more at 
length, or make casual allusions to Wineland, &c., as to countries the 
existence of which is not disputed. So far, indeed, were the Icelanders 
of that period from entertaining any doubts on the subject, that ac- 
counts of these countries held a place in their didactic geographical 
works, as is proved by several fragments extant. 

**The world,” says one of these monuments of the geographical 
knowledge of the north in the middle ages, ‘‘is said to be divided in 
three parts, each having a distinct name. The one part is called Asia; 
this stretches from north-west to south-west, and comprises the middle 
of the earth. In this part of the world there are three Indies: in the 
most distant India the Apostle Bartholomew preached the faith, and in 
this India he gave his life for Christ’s name. In that India which is 
nearest to us the Apostle Thomas preached the Christian religion, and 
there he died for God’s sake. In that part of the world called Asia is 
the city of Ninive; it is the largest of all cities: it is three days’ 
journey long, but one day’s journey in breadth. In that part of the 
world is also Babylon the Ancient and the Great, where King Nebu- 
chadnezzar reigned, but which is now so ruined that people cannot dwell 
there on account of snakes and all kinds of noxious animals. In Asia 
is also Jerusalem, likewise Antiochia, where the Apostle Peter estab- 
lished a bishop’s see, and where he said mass for the first time. In the 
Great Asia is a country which is called Little Asia; there the Apostle 
John preached the faith, and there is his grave in the city called Ephe- 
sus. It is said that four rivers issue from Paradise: the one is called 
Phison, or by another name Ganges; it flows out into the sea which 
surrounds the earth, and which, in the book language, is called Ocea- 
nus. Phison has its source in the mountain called Orcobares. The 
second river, which issues from Paradise, is called Tigris ; the third is 
called Euphrates; they both flow out into the middle Sea (Mediterran- 
ean) near Antiochia. Euphrates flows through the Old Babylon, and 
runs into the sea in the vicinity of Antiochia. The Nile, or Geon, as 
it is also called, is the name of the fourth river which has its source in 
Paradise; it separates Asia and Africa ; it runs through the whole of 

ypt. In Bey tis New Babylon, and the capital city which is called 
Alexandria. bh 


world is Serkland, and three Bluelands. The Mediterranean separates 
Africa and ——. Europe is the name of the third part of the world, 
which stretches from both sides west and north-west, and runs towards 
the north. In the eastern part of Europe is the kingdom of Garde 





* Allusions to this country are made in several of the Sagas of the north ; and 
though its geographical position is nowhere more distinctly indicated than as being 
six days’ sailing west of Ireland, and not far from Wineland the Good, its uame is 
associated with the romantic histories of several individuals of note. Those who 
have most faith in these ancient records believe that a country answering this des- 
cription was really known during the middle ages, and that it likewise formed part 
of the American continent. A theory of the population of America by Irish colo- 
nists has been founded on the mention of its name in ancient documents, but has 
never been authenticated. 


e second part of the world is called Africa, it stretches | 
from south-west to both sides, west and north-west ; in this part of the | tolerably wealthy family, named Frampton, with whom the “ squire’s” 





t This genealogical table has been further carried down to our day. and includes 
the names of Albert Thorvaldsen, the great Danish sculptor, and of Professor Finn 
Magnusson, one of the most pre-eminent among modern Danish antiquitaries. 
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(Bouthern Russia), and there are Holmgard, and Paltesk, and Smo- 
lensk: Nearest Garde, in the south, is the Grecian king’s dominion. 
The capital in this kingdom is veo gee which we call Mikla- 
gard. In Miklagard is the church, which in their language is de- 
nominated Hagiasophia, and which the Northmen call (Kgisif; thig 
church is the first of all churches of the worldin architecture and size. 
Under the dominion of the king of the Greeks are Bulgaria, and a 
number of islands that are called the islands of Greece; Creta and 
Cypria are the two most famous among the islands of Greece Sicily 
is a large kingdom, belonging to that part of the world called Europe. 
Italy is the name of a country which lies south of the chain of moun- 
tains called Mundia. In the furthermost part of Italy is Apulia. which 
the Northmen call Pulsland. In Middle Italy is Rome. In Northern 
Italy is Lombardy; which we call Langbadarland. North of the moun- 
tains towards the east, is Saxland (Germany), butin south-west Frac- 
land (France). Hispania, which we call Spaniand,is a great realm, 
situated south by the Mediterranean, between Langbardalan and 
Fracland. The Rhine is the name of a great river which flows from 
Mundia northwards between Saxland and Fracland. In the region 
encircled by the arms of the Rhine is Friesland, northerly towards 
the sea. North of Saxland is Denmark. Through Denmark the ocean 
runs into the Baltic sea. Sweden is east of Denmark, but Norwa 
north. North of Norway is Finmark ; thence the land turns towards 
the north-east, and then to the east, before one arrives at Biarmeland, 
which pays tribute to the king of Garde. From Biarmeland the country 
stretches as far as the desert regions in the north, until Greenland be- 
gins. From Greenland lies southerly Helluland, then Markland; 
thence it is not far to Wineland, which some believe goes out from Af- 
rica. England and Scotland are one island, yet each country is a king- 
dom by itself. Ireland is a large island. Iceland is also a large 
island north of Ireland. All these countries are in the part of the 
world called Europe.” 
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THE JOLLY BURGLARS. 


In the back lanes of a village, some two-and-twenty miles from Lon- 
don, there stands, or rather lurks, a hedge alehouse, called the Over- 
thrown Cart. From an abrupt corner of ruined barns and pig-sties}on 
one side, and a stagnant pool on the other, in the high nd through 
the village, a lane opens its ragged, bushy mouth, and runs straggling 
away for a couple of miles, when it widens out into a barren common. 
These two lonely miles are enclosed on both sides by squalid hedges, 
broken fences, the end of a neglected garden wall, a dry ditch, and a 
turnip-field. At the right hand side of the garden wall stood an old 
summer-house built of brick, like a little tower, the upper story being 
intended as a place to sit in, and enjoy the prospect of seven green 
fields, and a cow-shed, with nothing particular in the distance. This 
ruined summer-house was now overgrown with ivy, and had become 
the delightful abode of owls and bats. By the side of this part of the 
garden-wall, a pathway through down-trodden thistles and nettles ran 
sloping and winding till itopened into a narrow lane between dark high 
hedges, amidst which—and standing rather back—is the little alehouse 
known to its frequenters as the Cart. It looks just like the half-hidden 
nest of some strange bird of prey. 

The alehouse stood back, in the gap between the two high ends of the 
hedge. A ditch ran along the hedge, over which a dirty board was 
placed by way of a bridge. The alehouse was built of old boards and 
worn-out timbers: it was thatched, and in colour as black as dirt and 
smoke and rottenness from the rains and damp, could makeit. On a 
little piece of board had been painted a cart turned topside turvy, 
which was nailed up close under the projecting thatch, by way of a 
“sign.” In front of the lower window was an open space between the 
house and the hedge, of some eight or nine feet distance, where a flat 
board nailed on a tressel, served for a table, and a plank on two low 
posts, as a seat. A three-legged stool, and an inverted washing-tub, 
afforded accommodation for two more visitors, if needed. 

On this plank, and this stool, sat three men each with a pipe in his 
mouth. A brown jug with a broken nose, was upon the table, two 

wter pint pots, and a tall white mug. The men—three well-known 

ellows—were James Humble, John Crick, and Ebernezer Pye, com- 
monly called Lanky Go. As their persons are not likely to be so fa- 
miliar to the reader, as they are to the country magistrates, before 
whom they have often been brought to little purpose, we will give a 
sketch of each of them. 

James Humble is a man of about two-and-forty, and rather short of 
stature, but of great breadth of shoulders, with a deep chest, and large 
arms, and thick muscular legs. He is a very powerful man, and of more 
activity than would be expected from sv thick a frame. His features 
are heavy, and he has the look of a lowering bull. But sometimes 
while he speaks, the whole face lights up with a most malevolent and 
daring expression, asthough he was ready to commit some ruthless act 
of violence. He has very short, thick, poodle-dog hair, a sunburnt 
complexion, and the two front teeth gone. 

John Crick is about thirty-five years of age, and of the middle height. 
He is narrow-shouldered and stoops. His legs are well made, from hi 
to heel; but his armsseem rather deformed. He hasred hair, thinre 
whiskers, a speckled complexion, a sharp turned-up nose, very small 
and piercing grey eyes, and a large mouth with very large yellow 
teeth. His hands are small, and the fingers thin, bony, and ina con- 
tinual fidget. 

Ebenezer Pye is fifty-two years of age. He sits like a very short 
man ; but when he stands upright he is six feet two; his height being 
all in his legs. As he walks, his stride is immense, and he has a gaunt 
strange look, like that of some antediluvian bird. His face is very 
sallow, and his large hands are as yellow as a kite’s foot. He has a 
quiet, grave, rather thoughtful expression, and habitually gazes down 
his knees when he speaks to you. He has a bad cast in one eye, and 
has lost the forefinger of his right hand. Heis continually occupied 
in blowing a sort of inward whistling to himself as he sits looking on 
the ground 

The dress of these three men, except that Crick wore a fashionably 
cut drab frock-coat, with a large blotch of grease in the middle of the 
back, was of the most blackguard kind, from top to toe, and still worse 
in its filthy neglect. It was evident they had been sleeping in their 
clothes for weeks, without once taking them off, or even washing their 
hands and faces. 

These three fellows were burglars, and they were now engaged in 
settling the immediate operations of a burglary which they had been 
planning for some weeks past. 

** And she told you this ?” said Humble, uplifting his lowering gaze, 
and staring in Crick’s face, half interrogatively, and partly repeating 
his words, in order to be sure. 

** And she told me this ;” repeated Crick, as if put on his oath, and 
resolved not to contradict himself. 

** Kitchen-maid, is she ?” proceeded Humble. 

** Scullery-girl [ said :” rejoined Crivk, in correction of the inaccu- 


racy. 

«Well then,”said Humble, after a pause, ‘‘ I suppose she knows.’ 

** Course she does,” said Crick ; ‘‘ and more nor that, she told me what 
they was a-going to have for dinner. Pig’s fry and a goose, and three 
biled fowls, and a knuckleo’ ham, pidgeon pye, and roast beef, and soup, 
and cheese, and a salmon, and wedgables—all sorts—and custards 
and roast weal, and a pint o’ s’rimp sarce ; besides lots o’ wine and ale, 
ia and nuts, and plum-pudden, to be putt on the side-board, 
ready.” 

At the conclusion of this inventory, which, except as to the order of 
the “ serving,” did considerable credit to the retentive memory of the 
speaker, the three men’s eyes all met, in a common centre, and the 
faces all gave a strange grin of greedy delight, quickly relapsing into 
a kind of morose gravity and self-restraint, as though from the consi- 
deration that ‘* work” was to be done before play. 

The house they had planned to break into and rob, belonged to a 


son wasto dine to-day. The squire was a rich man, and there were 
three unmarried daughters in the family he was to visit, so that the 
parents, on both sides, thought a match would bea very suitable thing 
—no matter which daughter he chose. 

There were only three large houses in the village, and these were at 
a considerable distance apart. The squire’s house was at the southern- 
most end ; the house of the clergyman, who was also the magistrate, 
was at the northernmost end, three miles distant ; and the house wf the 
Framptons stood just between. It lay back half a mile from the high- 
road ,approachable by a long carriage-drive of bright gravel, and was 
surrounded by lofty trees. 

Opposite the white gates that opened out into the high-road, were the 
remains of a fourth large house in the village, which, having been the 
subject of an apparently interminable law-suit, had been suffered, 
meantime, to fall into utter decay, so that it could be of no earthly use 


| to the winner. One wing of it had fallen down, and every windy night 
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it was expected the whole would come to the ground. There was 
lawn at the back, over-grown with rank weeds, and then a great 
desolate garden of considerable length, terminating with an old vine- 

1 and a summer-house, now thickly over-grown with ivy. On the 
other side of this ran the narrow pathway, through wet nettles and this- 
tles, that led to the ugly little hedge ale-house, ng the sign of the 
« Overthrown Cart,” in front of which the three burglars were now 
seated in conference. 

The totally unprotected condition of the rural populations, in respect 
of police, is a fact little considered, or indeed known, by the inhabitants 
of our cities an? towns. The country “ gentry” are very well aware 
of it ; but most v. them seldom think much about it, except when some 
neighbouring houseiy robbed ; and the rest content themselves with 
relying upon their men-servants, door-bolts, and window-bells, a load- 
ed gun hanging up in the cloak-and-boot room, and 4 large dog in the 
bed Notouly is there no rural police, but no continuous or combined 
efforts are made to obtain one. 

True, there is a mounted patrol. He is very valuable in the preven- 
tion of highway robberies. But his ‘‘ beat” is confined to the high 
roads, and does not, and cannot, unless there are several, extend 
through the bye-ways and back-lanes of a vilege, and still less can he 
exercise any watchfulness over houses lying half a mile out of the 
high road. Henee, he is no protection against burglary to residences 
thus situated. 

Are there, then, no other means provided by the parish for the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants of a village, and the due enforcement of the 
law? Yes, there is the constable. The village of which we are now 

ing, has a very good constable. There he sits ! 

On a little bench, painted blue, beside a small blue table, at the left- 
hand side of the doorway of the “‘ Royal George,” is now seated Mat- 
thew Pringle, cobbler and sworn constable of the village. Being a con- 
stable, he is, as he ought, to be, in the prime of life, and a st -built 
man ; and being a cobbler, he is, of course, short of stature, with bent 
knobby knees, hunched shoulders, thick-tipped grimy black fingers, @ 
thoughtful face, and a bald head. 

Matthew Pringle had an empty bright pewter pint pot standing be- 
fore him on the table. His arms were folded, and he was leaning back 
against the blue rail of the bench, looking up at a large sign of his late 
lamented Majesty, George the Fourth, attired in coronation robes of 
scarlet and green, trimmed with a profusion of rabbits’ fur, and wear- 
ing-several oyster-shells, one of them with an oyster in it (though not 
meant for that) hanging round his neck, or stuck upon his ample chest. 
The sign slowly swung to and fro in the wind, as if graciously acknowl- 
edging the homage which, it took it for ph. the mind of the 
contemplative cobbler was loyally offering to the memory of its august 


original. 

Bat it was not so. The mind of Matthew Pringle was at this mo- 
ment occupied with the memory of James Humble, the burglar. What 
association had suddenly brought him into the head of the constable at 
this time it is impossible to say—unless, indeed, it was seeing the Vicar’s 
man go by, with a brace of hares, for almost immediately he bethought 
him that he had lost sight of James Humble these last six months. He 
wondered where he was gone. If he had been hanged or transported, 
Pringle would have heard of it. At any rate, it was a good thing the 
parish was rid of him. 

The last time he had to do with Humble was in a poaching business. 
The squire’s gamekeeper came and knocked him up one night, to go 
with him to look after three men who had got into the preserve. They 
hurried off—found nohody in the preserve—but saw three men lurking 
outside the palings. The men ran off, on seeing them, but one of them 
slipped on the grass, andfell. So they seized him, on suspicion. This 
was James Humble. He said he was a hinnocent man, and refused to 
go to the lock-up. Accordingly they had to force him all the way to the 
lock-up which was close against the magistrate’s house, full three miles 
off. It took them all night to get him there—from eleven o’clock at 
night till four in the morning. While they were thus engaged “ some- 
body” went into the preserve and deliberately bagged half the game 

that was there. Nothing could be proved against Humble, and the 
reverend magistrate was obliged to let him go, with a severe reprimand, 
and a solemn warning to take care what he was about—which Humble 
promised to do. 

We have now described two “ festive boards ;” the third, and great- 
est is yet to come. 

The family of the Ap ee comprised old Mr. Frampton, who was a 
retired tea merchant; his wife; his son Frank, a country youth, of 
nineteen, devoted to dogs and a duck-gun ; three marriageable daugh- 
ters; two housemaids ja good plain cook an old gardener, who 
sometimes drove the chaise, and waited at table when there was a din- 
ner-party ; and @ boy, who looked after the horse, cleaned knives and 
boots, took letters to the post-office, &c. 

At the hospitable table of the Framptons’ was now seated Mr. Pine, a 
dashing young silversmith from London, and young Peter Tatman, only 

‘son and heir of Squire Tatman, of the Hall. Young Tatman was proud 
of all field sports ; a capital shot, a first rate cricketer, could run, or 
leap with any one in the county; was a merry companion, and would 
have been a favoured guest at most of the houses within ten miles round, 
but for his intemperate wine-bibbing. He never dined anywhere that 
he did not get drunk. 

It was now ten o’clock, and still young Tatman sat setae port wine, 
and Mr. Frampton who was scrupulcus in his old-fashioned notions of 
hospitality, sat stupidly passing the decanters from himself to the image 
of his son (this sporting youth having fallen back asleep in his chair, 
where he was now dreaming of past exploits with his duck-gun), and 
thence to the side of the plate of Mr. Pine who had vanished, not to tea 
and coffee with the ladies, but under the table. From this futile posi- 
tion of the decanter, young Tatman withdrew it at arm’s —" lled 
—and passed it again to Mr. Frampton. It was clear that Mr. Peter 
Tatman had an intention of seeing his host under the mahogany by 
the side of the dashing young silversmith, before he took his leave. 

But the worthy tea-merchant was a well-seasoned, steady, port-wine 
drinker of the old school, aud Mr. Peter Tatman, beginning to find 
about eleven o’clock, by certain sensations in his brain that the tables 
were likely to be turned upon himself, made a virtue of that discovery, 
and swearing he would not take any more wine, rose to depart. Before 
he went, however, he insisted on helping to draw Mr. Pine from be- 
neath the table, and merrily lent his aid in leading him up to bed, fol- 
lowed by young Frank Frampton, whose sleep at an early period of the 
engagement had saved him from the future effects to which the dashing 
young silversmith had fallen a victim. 

The ladies had all retired to bed, Mrs, Frampton having left strict 
ifjunctions to Margy, the elder housemaid, to collect all the plate, and 
lock it up in the china closet adjoining her bedroom, and opening by a 
second door into Mr. Frampton’sdressing-room. After this, they were 
to put all the glass and china on the side-board, till the morning ; car- 
ry down to the cellar all bottles that were uncorked; lock the cellar, 
= then go round the house, rake all fires out, see all fast, and go to 


Margy was a very careful middle-aged woman, and duly performed 
the task in all its branches. She was even more than usually par- 
ticular in attaching bells, and fastening window-shutters and doors. 
This done, she sat herself down alone in the dining-room to rest a 
minute. 

All a-bed and a-sleep, mused the housemaid. How silent the house 
was after all the noise, and eating, and we and rattling of plate, 
and laughing, and getting young men up to bed; 
man too, what a noise he made with his laughing and foolery as he went 
pice | out at the front door, and fumbling his way along the dark 
gravel walk. Ah—he was not like some young men she had seen—and 
one young man in particular—when she was just two-and-twenty. 
Here poor Margy raised her apron to her eyes, and with a deep sigh 
rose, and went up stairs to bed, 

_ The beds and their occupants were distributed at the Framptons’, 
in the following manner,—which it is important to a right under- 
standing of what is to ee before daybreak, to note carefully. 

To begin below: the old gardener slept ina room opening into a pas- 
sage to the back area, lending up steps to the garden. The boy slept 
on a little horse-bedstead in a small dark room, close to the lumber- 
room, near the back kitchen. There were three rooms on the drawing- 
room floor, one of which was used as a “spare” bedroom; and here 
Mr. Pine, the overcome silversmith, was now soundly sleeping. In the 
front second-floor room, lay Mr. and Mrs. Frampton. In the larger of 
the back rooms, two of the young ladies, and Master Frank in the 
smallerone. The youngest daughter occupied the front room above ; 
the cook, another back room, with the scullery-maid in a closet open- 
ing out of it; Margy, and the other housemaid, the third back room. 
And now it is twelve o’clock, and all of them are fast asleep. 

It is a dark night in the latter end of October. The day has been 
very mild, but it has rained very hard since eleven o’clock. The rain 
has now ceased, and the wind has risen. The boughs of the trees round 
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the house shake and swing about; showers of leaves fall: dry bits of 
stick are sometimes blown against the windows ; the doors end shut- 
ters, and window frames, rattle; and other strange sounds are made 
in the house, as well as outside, by the weather 

But in the pauses of the wind, other noises, of a different kind from 
all the rest, might have been heard, had anybody on the ground-fivor 
been awake. The burglars had arrived, and having selected their point 
to effect an entrance, were now steadily at work. : 

It is an axiom in the science of fortification, that a fortress is no 
stronger than its weakest point. Lanky Go having been round to all 
the lower windows, and found them properly fastened, with bells affix- 
ed—so he said—as well as the doors—which they had hardly expected, 
after so convivial a party—they then held consultation, and unani- 
mously fixed upon the pantry window as the most-eligible means of 
breaking into the house. 

The pantry window looked out upon a side lawn, where the clothes 
were hang out todry. It was six feet from the ground, but there was 
no area between the wall and the lawn. The window was without 
glass, and covered with a frame-work of perforated zinc. It was more- 
over protected by two iron bars, and as the window itself was narrow, 
a body even of a boy could not have squeezed through between 

em. 

Lanky Go. being much the tallest, accordingly proceeded to effect his 
ee of the task. He placed himself close against the wall, and with a 

een file began to cut through one of the iron bars. He worked quick- 
ly, and without noise. 

Humble and Crick, meantime, silently took out their several imple- 
ments, and arranged them for use. They had with them a powerful 
jemmy (a stout crow-bar), a centre-bit, screw-driver, chisel, files, a 
pair of iron pincers of a peculiar shape (made to pass through a hole 
turn a corner), and a large knife, with several tools in it, such as a 
small saw, two gimlets, a hook, a pick, and acork-screw. To this ar- 
moury was added a brace of pistols, three bludgeons, a dark lanthorn, 
and three masks,—a green one, made of an old veil, 2 white one, made 
of cartridge-paper, anda black one of the usual masquerade manufac- 
ture, though much bent and maltreated. 

One bar being announced, by a sign, as cut through, Crick advanced, 
and, with the jemmy, adroitly smashed and clawed out half a brick 
from the wall, about thirteen inches below the sill of the window He 
then placed himself close beside Lanky Go, each bending his back, with 
his elbows placed flat against the wall, and his head pressed upon his 
arms. Upon their backs Humble now mounted. He then seized the 
lower end of the iron bar, just above the place where it had been cut 
through, and planting his left toe in the niche where the piece of brick 
had been torn out, he thus obtained a good ‘ purchase,” and by main 
strength bent the bar upwards and aslant. He now leaped softly down, 
and made a back for Crick, who went to work at the sheet of perfora- 
ted zinc, which, in a few minutes, he opened all down one side, and 
folded back. He then thrust his head and shoulders in at the pantry 
window, and listened. 

‘**@o along,” hoarsely whispered Humble. Twisting his legs round 
at this exhortation, Crick dangled them down into the pantry. His 
crunched-up head and shoulders faced his friends below for a moment, 
and then disappeared, But presently his hands re-appeared, and the 
fingers twisted impatiently in the air. 

anky Go instantly skipped up beneath the window with the centre- 
bit and special pincers, which he deposited in the hands, and they im- 
mediately vanished in the darkness. 

Humble and Lanky, after waiting a few minutes, till certain sounds 
within indicated that Crick had effected his entrance, moved slowly 
round to the area at the back, facing the garden. Lanky pointed to 
one of the lower windows, interrogatively. Humble shook his head. 
‘* Somebody asleep there,” whispered he—‘‘ gardener or boy,” and then 
pointed to the back-door down in the area. They descended the stone 
steps, and Humble applied his ear to the key-hole, while Lanky applied 
his to a crack in the top square of the door-pannel. 

In the course of ten minutes’ suspense, they heard the gradual grat- 
ing noise of the slow withdrawal of rusty bolts,—the gliding back of 
the tongue of the lock—and the lifting up and laying aside of a chain. 
The door then slowly opened—and the muzzle of a duck-gun was pro- 
truded! It came out longer and longer, with steady, hostile advance— 
and behind it appeared, not the adroit colleague, John Crick,—but the 
hobbedehoy figure of Master Frank in his shirt. 

‘* Rascals!” cried he, ‘* take that !’—with which words he fired man- 
fully about three yards over their heads, and struck the top of an orna- 
mented pigeon house in the middle of the lawn. Humble and Lanky 


were retiring precipitately, when out darted Crick, and in an instant 
inioned the valiant young duck-sportsman from behind. He began to 


awl “Thieves! robbers! murd—” but Crick’s fingers grasped his 
throat, and he was thrown down, with a knee thrust deep into the pit 
of his stomach, which effectually silenced him. 

Humble and Lanky Go, who had rusnea into one of the side shrub- 
beries, finding that the cries had been abruptly stopped, conjectured 
what the turn was that had taken place in affairs, and emerging from 
the shrubberies, met Crick, who explained in a word what had occurred. 
«Go on!” said Humble, with an oath—savage at the momentary check. 
They returned to where the young man was left; and thinking he might 
be troublesome if he came to himself, Humble dragged him into the 
passage, intending to lock him up in one of the cellars. Butas he was 
searching about a door opened, and the gardener coming into the pas- 
sage, cried out, ‘*‘ Who's there?” f 

** Nobody!” said Humble, ferociously, and striking him a blow with 
his fist that sent the old man reeling back into the middle of the room, 
he swung the insensible body of poor Frank along the floor, and Crick, 
taking out the key from the inside, closed the door, and locked it. Two 
of the male inhabitants of the house were thus safely provided for. 
They gave a hasty look round with the dark lanthorn for the boy, but 
he was no where to be seen. Humble said they must waste no more 


time, but go to work up stairs at once, for he heard them moving. 


The three burglars now hastily put on their masks, and hurried to 
the foot of the stairs, seiziug cloaks and capes from the pegs in the pas- 
sage, with which they assisted the disguise of their persons. Humble 
ted the way with a pistol in his left-hand ; Crick followed closely with 
the other pistol; and Lanky Go brought up the rear with the dark lan- 
thorn in one hand, and a bludgeon in the other—all according to pre - 
vious arrangement. TT 

They heard the door of Mr. Frampton’s bed-room open, and his voice 
called out, “‘ Frank! Frank !—didn’t you hear a gun go off just this 
minute?” This was instantly followed by a scream from Mrs. Framp- 
ton, who cried out, ‘“‘ They're breaking into the house !—I’m sure they 
are !” 

The words were still on her lips, when Mr. Frampton, who had been 
standing on the landing-place, rushed back into the room, followed by 
three men in masks. He had not even time to close the door. Mrs. 
Frampton, with a loud scream, hid her head beneath the clothes, and 
fainted away, while her husband ran to one of the windows, and began 
to throw it up, but was instantly seized from behind by the foremost of 
the men, and flung violently backwards upon the carpet near the bed. 
A pistol was then held to his head, while the ruffian, with horrible im- 
precations, threatened instantly to blow his brains oat if he did not 
give up all his keys, and tell where his money and plate were deposited. 

While this was doing, Crick ran down stairs with Lanky, and entered 
the room in which Mr. Pine had been deposited. The noise and scuf- 
fling had awoke him, and he had just got out of bed, and was standing 
in the middle of the room with an owlish stare wher the two men burst 
inupon him. He instantly staggered forward, demanding in thick ac- 
cents, and a tone of authority,—‘* What’s o’clock ?” He was answered 
by a blow from Crick’s bludgeon, which laid him prostrate, and, if pos- 
sible, more senseless than before, while Lanky hastily possessed himself 
of a gold watch and chain, which he putin his pocket. They then left 
the room. 

Loud screams from above now attracted taeir attention. The two 
Miss Framptons, who slept on the second floor, had issued from their 
room, and seeing their father lying upon his back, with a manin a mask 
standing over him, had flown up stairs to alarm the maid-servants and 
their sister,—and immediately three windows were flung open, and they 
all began screaming, ‘‘ Thieves! Murder! Fire !”—to how little purpose 
when there was no house within a mile of them! But Margy ran down 
to the assistance of her master, and darting upon Humble, who was 
stooping over him, tying his hands, tore him away. She was almost 
instantaneously seized by Crick and Lanky, who tied a handkerchief 
round her mouth and throat so tightly as almost to cause gee jor 
and in this state thrust her into a closet in the bed-room, and locked 


herin. Humble, meantime, had rashed up stairs among the screamiag 


women, whom he seized and struck in the most savage manner, drag- 

ing them away from the open windows; and being presently joined by 
his colleagues, they forced all of them into the room of the youngest 
Miss Frampton, whom they threatened with instant death—presenting 
a pistol at her head, and a knife at her throat—if she did not keep the 
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rest quiet. Lanky then took a gold watch and some walen 
toilet table, and they left the hen promising to return, 
their threats, if any one again uttered ac 

The three burglars now descended, entered the china 
where they up all the plate. Mr. Frampton was 
helpless on the floor, bound hand and foot. As to the screams 
windows, they had been stopped, as matter of caution, but 
much aqgemnegtee of results, as the house as previously ex 
back halfa mile from the high-road, and no other dwelling was near. 
The burglars, therefore, proceeded systematically to plunder the house. 
Lanky Go kept guard, by walking up stairs, Pm uttering threats, and 
then descending to the bottom of the house. This he continued to do 
while Humble and Crick brought down the plate, and, 
different rooms, carried off every small article of value they co 
They even swept the whole nicknacks from the drawing room chimney- 
pieces, and threw them into the sack with the spoons and teapots. 

It will be recollected that young Frank Frampton had been laid 
senseless by @ half-throttling process, on the first entrance of the bur- 
glars, and that the old gardener had also been knockeddown. The old 
man, however, after a time, recovered himself sufficiently to rise, 
availing himself of the absence of the watchful guard, Lanky, when he 
was up stairs, threatening the screaming women, he o window 
(his door worl gS locked from the outside) and let himself down 
into the area, which was only four feet below. He then cautiously en- 
tered the house, and went straight to the little room where the iy 
slept. The boy was gone. A thoaght struck the gardener, and 
hurried to the coal-cellar, and there he found him hi The boy 
knew his voice, and crawled out, and they ran from the house across 
the lawn, and into one of the shrubberies, and so along the dark filbert 
oak ae they reached the arbour, and here they stopped to take 

reath. 

The gardener then told the boy to make the best of his way into 
highroad, and find the patrol, and tell him what was going pon 8 He 
would hasten by another way up into the village, by a lane that would 
bring him out just opposite to the house of Matthew Pringle, the con- 
stable, whom he would knock up. 

It will now be requisite to revert to the departure of young Squire 
Tatman from the convivial board of this unfortunate countr ily, 
and to bear in mind the peculiar condition in which he sallied forth into 
the dark night, refusing, with a flourish, all companionship of boy or 
lanthorn to guide his unsteady steps. 

He had not gone far along the gravel walk before a heavy shower of 
rain came on, and to obtain some shelter, he stepped aside among the 
trees of a plantation, through which he made his way onwards towards 
the high road. It so happened, however, that he emerged very much 
further off than he had intended, and being near to a little road-side 
inn, he commenced a battery against the shutters, which compelled the 
landladyo appear at the window, and then, having ascertained his 
** quality,” to come down, and let him in. He remained for an hour or 
more drinking brandy-and-water,—on account, as he pretended, of be- 
ing wet through and through. At last she got rid of him. 

he young squire again sallied forth into the night in a yet more 
‘‘unaceountable” state than before, and after a time arrived in the 
main street of the village. Here he recollected the house of two old 
maiden ladies, who kept five cats, through whom he had got a whipping 
when a school-boy, for fastening a cracker to one of their tails on the 
fifth of November. He stopped—looked up at the bed-room windows— 
then down at the dining-room shutters, and finished his vague contem- 
plation by picking up a large stone, and commencing @ loud hammer- 
ing against the shutters,—and wound up by discharging the stone 
Mabe one of the bed-room windows, while he set up a strange howl. 
He had the greater pleasure in doing this, because the house was with- 
in two doors of the little shop of Matthew Pringle, the constable. 

This nocturnal outrage quickly brought forth the poor maiden ladies to 
the windows of their several rooms, which they threw up; and began to 
scream, “‘ Constable! Constable! Thieves! Thieves! Mr. Pringle! Mr. 
Pr—ing—ingle !” 

Another stone through the bed-room window of the personage thus 
summoned, instantly brought that invaluable functionary to his : 
—opening which he heard a similar salute paid to another window fur- 
ther on; it therefore became a clear case that he must hurry off to 4 
ture the offender before all the glass in the village was demolished. 
commenced putting on some clothes with the utmost haste. 

Meantime the merry young gentleman, had moved on till he found 
himself abreast of the principal inn of the village, viz., the ‘‘ Royal 
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George.” The one faint lamp of the main street was just over pewse- 
and shed a dim light on the benign of the rage og 
above, which young Tatman found quite irresistible. So, he swarmed 
up the sign-post, and first lifted one hook out of its eye, and then the 
other, and down fell the great sign-board edgeways in the road. 

Down slid the pleasant young gentleman, and taking up his Majest; 
on his back, with the face turned outwards, and looking benignly on all 
behind,— moved onwards with his burthen, staggering, yet secure on 
his legs, and at a good pace. 

It was a cold wet night, and Matthew Pringle had thought it advisa- 
ble to put on most of his clothes before he issued forth on duty. He 
hailed him, and then quickened his pace. As he got nearer, he saw it 
was aman walking off with some booty—a great square box, as it seem- 
ed! He summoned him to stop in the Queen’s name!—but the midnight 
robber only quickened his pace. Pringle quickened his. The ve 
began to run. Pringle gave chase; and away went the figure along 
the high-road, beyond the village, and presently turned down a deep 
lane, and ran scrambling through the darkness with a slushy sound :— 
Matthew Pringle after him. 

But the house of the poor Framptons, which is being plundered all 
this time, with poor Mr. Frampton lying on his back, bound hand foot! 
—as any country gentleman may be, at any time, by burglars—and his 
wife, and family, and servants all in momentary terror of their lives! 
What is to become of them? A boy had been despatched by the old gar- 
dener, torun as fast as his legs would carry him, up into the high-road,. 
and try and find the horse patrol, while he himself made his way to the 
constable’s house . 

Both of these were, to a certain extent, successful. The boy was 
lucky enough to get sight of the horse patrol. Being unable to contain 
himself after his recent excitement, the little fellow instantly begamto 
ery out ‘* Patrol! patrol ! Thieves! 0 Thieves !”” 

The guardian of the high-way pulled up his horse, but before the 
boy could reach him the patrol heard the sound of footsteps of men 
running along the road through the village. Making sure these were 
the thieves the boy meant, who were now effecting their escape, he set 
spurs to his horse, and galloped after the sound of the-recreating foot- 


ste . a 

the old gardner, “ dead beat’ from lossof breath, arrived af the 
constables’s house. Here he was met by Mrs. Pringle, in her huge 
night-cap, who informed him that her husband had gone out after some 
villains who were breaking all the windys in the v sand that the 
see gue had gone after them too—but they would soon be back, 
she hoped. 

The ~ nae of Pringle,however,was not destined so.soon to come to a close. 
Down the long straggling back lanes did the robber, with the poe box, 
run most vigorously, and the constable after him, panting an 
and with one hand pressed to his side. And now the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs is behind them,—and on it comes, but not very fast, as the lane is 
so dark and slippery, and down hill. The patrol’s bull’s eye lanthorn 
is very useful. It casts a great stream of light before them. He soon 
finds out that the first man he comes up with, is Pringle—but what is 
that which retreats! It is a large tic figure attired in eeloured 
robes, with a smiling countenance, and a fine high-curled wig—and 
running down the lane backwards ! 

The lane suddenly becomes yet more precipitous—and alas! for hu- 
man powers, even in a p young squire, down falls the 
flat;—and flatly lies, but still looks up with a courteous smile—the 
august semblance of His Majesty George the Fourth ! p 

They picked up the strange complexity of man and signs and by this 
time, the man was almost in as insensible a condition of being. Find- 
ing it was young Squire Tatman, the two parish authorities did what 
they thought best “* under their difficult circumstances.” They helped 
him up—wiped the mud off his face-—placed him on the horse, the pe 
trol walking by the side, to hold him up, and the constable walking be- 
hind, humbly carrying the sign. In this way they escorted the 

entleman te his own house—good four miles from the place where they 

‘ound him. 

How has it fared all this time with the burglars at the Framptons ? 
Excellently well :hey have collected all the plate ; all the watches, 
chains, rings, and tiinkets ; all the money in the house, and all the 
light, portabie valuables ; and they have brought all down to the kitch- 
en, where Hamble is placing them in a couple of small sacks, and a 
canvas bag, while Crick is setting out the table with the remains of 
the beef, and veal, and goose, and ham, &. He has algo found bread 
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nd theese, and cold salmon, and a preserved gooseberry tart ; and he 
ake, with a candle to the ce afer 9 deen of wine. 

SGethes issued forth into the lawn at the back of the house 

_ threagh one of the side shrubberies, and approached a hedge. 

He gives low, smothered whistle. The is pushed aside,—and 

a dirty-muzzled dog-like face with a nose, and red project- 

ing lips, is thrust througt the ene The head has a little grey 

hat upon it, and the thick red lips are sucking the brass- 

headed handle of a whip, while the eyes seem to listen as much as the 


bent forward—* Give her the rest of the corn.” With this 
brief order, which at once showed the driver that all had gone well, 
the brate’s face was withdrawn from the hole in the hedge, and Lanky 
returned to his friends. x 
The table was, by this time, well covered with “ all the dainties of 
the season,” and with a squadron of black bottles, fresh from the wine- 
éellar. Crick was digging out a pigeon-pie, and Humble was lying 
back ins chair, wi his forehead with his sleeve. 
They had worked hard in one way, and now they fell to work in an- 
ether. The execution they did upon the various-eontents of the table, 
in the course of a quarter of an hour, nobody but a jolly burglar would 


believe. They swallowed mouthfuls that would have done credit toa 
Clown ina pantomime, end drank port wine (Mr. Frampton’s finest 
old in D. 2.) in beer tumblers. As for c agne, they knock- 


ed the necks off the bottles, and let the wine t down their throats. 
At length, Lanky Go, filling hisjtumbler with a bumper of Madeira, took 
it in his right hand, and slowly wy: thus addressed the company :—- 
« Gentlemen, schoolfellows, and friends !” said he,—‘‘I rise, at this 
early hour ofthe evening, in wirtue of my being the holdest among 
, and therefore most qualificationed to state a moral proverb like 

it’s good to be merry—and wise. WeJhave done our duties to- 
yea carriage and orse and coachman are a-waiting for us under 


a hedge close by. Let us therefore take up our little property, 
and go our ways. t afore we go, I beg to persume to give = a 
1 toast. Here’s to the elth and appiness of her most gracious Queen 


, and her wise Members of Parliament, who will not allow the 
country gentry to have a Rural Police to look arter them, and destroy 
our trade. And in this toast I begs to include the name of our worthy 
host, Mr. Frampton, up-stairs, and to christen and denominate this 


house in future as the Sign o’ the Jolly Burglars !” 
Need we add—knowing how usefully the one horse patrol of the 


highway, and the remotely dwelling constable, were emp oyed, at this 
time—n 


eed we add, that these unmitigated rascals got safely off with 
their plunder? 


A LEGEND OF ONIAUGARA. 
Concluded, 


The encampment of skin lodges soon resembled an agigated hive 
Warriors hurried to and fro, gesticulating and gathering their arms, or 
plied their knives swiftly in the manufacture of bowsandspears. Wo- 
men laboured at their great stone mortars, in converting maize into 
meal and dried bison flesh into pemican, or portable provision. Dis- 
tinguished orators delivered their spirit-stirring harangues to the groups 
of excited natives gathered in the avenues ; and a band of picked war- 
riors, prepense ee the chase of the bison which roamed then in large 
herds to the shores of Lake Erie, exchanged their hunting arrows for 
the barbed shafts of the war-path, and shouted their wild battle cry as 
they danced to the sound of the dram. 

Ronla was only a brave ; but without the rank he enjoyed more than 





ithe celebrity of a chieftain, and in the council or the,field was un- 


matched throughout the prairie grounds of his tribe. This acknowl- 
edged superiority had caused his selection to fill the post of an envoy, 
one of especial distinction and trust, and it gave him a conspicuous part 
in the movement now in progress. 

In conjunction with the principal war-chiefs he marshalled the fight- 
ing men, examined their weapons, deliberated in secret conclave upon 
the best mode of proceeding, and, finally, arranged the day and the 
hour when the expedition was to leave for the country of the Senecas. 

The panther-skin quivers were gorged with arrows, the shields of 
bison hide smoked to a toughness proof against knife or lance thrust ; 
the war-dance of the caldron was celebrated, the packs provisioned and 
ready. Then the warriors painted their faces, decorated themselves 
with plumes and trappings as for a festival, invoked the aidof the Great 
ery by a solemn prayer, and departed from home in a flotilla of 

h canoes. ’ 
2% they swept in a triple line down the beautiful inland sea that 
ue 1 plains, the war-chiefin the van wored his tufted 





spear, and the voice of Ronla was heard chanting a ma ‘strain, to 
which the whole band responded in a ringing choir, as they dipped 
their paddle-blades together to the measured time, Thus they sang :— 

The snows stiffen under the crusting moon. On the wave crests of Karegnon- 
di* the wind skims, keen as the knife of a warrior. I see fifiy canoes and six, 
stemming the storm, Who comes rushing on the waves and on the wind ? 

Ko-rohe-ban yalla. Huah tou-wen! tou-wen! 

The bison-hunters of Erie, on the water-path of Karegnondi. 

The axe whistles through the winter air, the bows twang. The flints rattle on 
the shields; the Yendots groan. Under the grass wigwams red men gater the 
spoils. Who are the painted braves that sit in the council-house of the slain? 

Ko-rohe-ban yalla. Wuah tou-wen! tou-wen! 

The bison-hunters of Erie, counting the scalps of the Yendots. 

The Illines, the Satanas, and the Miamis, are brave. The Lenna Lenapet were 
the rulers of the world. The chain of the Cabin-Makers { is bright and strong, 
Now tell me the Master braves whose children are fed with war? 

Ko-rohe-ban yalla. Euah tou-wen! tou-wen! 

The bison-hunters of Erie—the plumed eagles of Okswego ; these are the Mas- 
ter braves whose children are fed with war! 

Continuing on for a league in this manner, they reached a no of 
land where, in accordance with an invariable custom, they landed and 
encamped ; while the head chief, stripping a portion of the bark from 
a large oak, traced upon the smooth surface of the trunk, in red paint, 
the number of canoes and warriors accompanying the war-party, with 
their faces towards the enemy’s country, and before them the figure of 
@ bison, the national symbol of the Eries. This was a species of pic- 
ture-writing commemorative of the occasion, and several rude designs 
on the neighbouring trees bore testimony to the frequency of the cere- 
mony, ond’ to the success which had attended many a similar enter- 


Next morning, at the break of day, they re-embarked, and pursued 
their course diligently and in silence down the lake—whose broad ex- 
panse, like that of the ocean in soundings, was furrowed by long bat- 
me a of green and foam-curled waves, over which the white gull 

its wing. 

t was not until the evening of the second day that the war-party 
arrived at the outlet. Here they again encamped, but with scrupulous 
caution, drawing the canoes within a dense thicket, and hiding every 
trace that might betray their vicinity to a casual straggler from the 

eca nation, on whose confines they now were. No fires were light- 
ed, and no sound above a breath was heard during the time they re- 
at this last halting-place. : 

The sun set with a lurid glow, and the day closed tempestuously’ 
but the agitation of the elements only stimulated the Eries into a 
keener eagerness for the confliet, and no sooner was the forest veiled in 
the gloom of night, and the word given to proceed, than they sprang 
with alacrity to their feet, launched their canoes, and in the midst of 
the wild storm crossed the discharge, and descended along the eastern 
shore. K in the shade as well as the waves would permit, while 
Pp the narrow channel that.curves around the island of Owa- 
they redoubled their caution as they advanced, for they were 
wing nigh to the stronghold of the Senecas, and their shallow craft 
y glided in the indraft of the mighty falls. They barely touch- 
ed the surface with their paddles, the current was so strong. 

Hark! Ary! The pilot canoe splits upon a rock, and every soul 
Within it is swept away. They can see them struggling amid the foam 
without the power of saving them, in the whirling eddies and the 
storm. Then the drowning men disappear in the darkness, and the 


file speeds on without a 
chief, now the leading 


g 


u 


i 


was in the canoe of t one. He stood 
up and peered into the distance ; he bent his ear to catch the tone of the 
cataract, but he could hear nothing save the dash of the waves and the 
howl of the wind in the forest. They were descending the river with 
arrowy speed, they were now between the last island and the main, 
and had overshot the landing; he was sure of it, though he could not 
ish any object in the intense gloom. Each instant might waft 
them to the brink of the frightful rapids that extend to the falls, and 
once within their reach, no human effort could extricate them—they 
must perish ! 
He as about to give the signal to land, when, with a startling 
* Lake Huron. 


+ Adirondacks or Algonquins, who were, probably, the Skralinger of the North- 
men, t Iroquois. 
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crash, & huge pine fell from its rocky h directly in front of the ca- 
noe, across its course; and Ronla barely had time to catch at its frozen 
branches, when the frail vessel was drawn crashing under the trunk, 
and instantly reappeared beyond, bottom upward, and Plunging on a 
white line which extended across the channel below. Ronla sprang 
like a catamount along the fallen tree, gesticulating wildly to warn his 
brethren of the danger; and running their prows abruptly in, they 
were ashore and busy in emptying the water from their canoes before 
either the nature of the accident or the imminence of their peril were 
fully known. 

This was an ominous and discouraging commencement, indeed. Both 
the pilot and chief, the grand war sachem of their nation, were gone— 
torn away by the grasp of those terrible waters ere they had struck a 
blow. To their superstitious fancy it seemed as if the spirits of that 
awful neighbourhood were angered at theirintrusion, and leagued with 
the enemy to defeat their plans. 

Roula foresaw this, and as the conduct of the enterprise now devolv- 
ed solely upon himself, he issued his instructions at once, drew off the 
men by a well-known path that wound in the rear of the Seneca village, 
and halting them within a few paces of the palisades, went forward 
alone to reconnoitre. 

The log-cabins were buried in repose ; no one appeared to be abroad 
in the darkness, and the rain which now began to descend. Ronla gli- 
ded through the gateway, which was open and unguarded, and madethe 
circuit of the habitations without detecting any sign of watchfulness, 
or meeting with the slightest opposition. He surveyed the interior of 
each lodge through the chinks between the logs. The Senecas were ly- 
ing grouped around their fires, —— and chatting at their ease 
There was one dwelling still unvisited—the Erie sighed as he crept to- 
wardsit. It was that of the chief, which steod near the centre of the 
village. There was a light burning within, and through a window ap- 
peared two figures ; one was Tou-wis-kwan, the other the French em- 
issary, Francois Lamoyne. 

** What,” said Ronla to himself, as he recognised the face of his rival, 
‘here still? Then beitso. And yet I would have saved thee ; I, 
Ronla the Erie—even for Lo-o-lote’s sake. Too late, gay trifler; your 
summers are counted now.” 

He was about to turn away, when their conversation arrested his at- 
vention and he stopped to listen. 

‘* My father is ,”’ said the Frenchman, in reply to some observa- 
tion of his host, “‘ but the time slides away so quickly in his lodge that 
one can keep no reckoning of it. The chestnuts are already ripe, and 
yet the messenger of the great king is not half through his errand with 
the Agonnonseonne. Two more suns from now, and Lamoyne will be 
on the path back to the council-fire ofthe Onondagas. Is his father 
content ?” 

** He must be so, my son,” was the reply. ‘‘ What the master says 
is the law. But he will remember that the door of the Senecas is wide 
open to him and his people. They can go and come when they choose. 
The friendship of the great White Father, which he brought to us, has 
made a broad road between the Senecas andthem. Ugh ! what does my 
son see ?” 

This abrupt query was caused by the movement of the Frenchman, 
who, happening to cast his eye towards the open window, caught a 
glimpse of Ronla’s face ere the latter had time to draw back. 

** By the blessed Virgin ! I thought I saw a pair of eyes glaring in 
from yonder wicket.” 

And with a sudden impulse he rushed to the door, followed by Tou- 
wis-kwan. They searched in vain about the premises, however, for no 
intruder was forthcoming ; and as it was easy enough, in the darkness, 
for any such to slip away unobserved, they soon desisted and returned 
again to the lodge-fire. 

** It is strange,” remarked Lemoyne, musingly. ‘‘ What if that sulky 
churl, Ronla, or any of his crew, should be skulking about the village ? 
Does my father think them inclined to mischief? He is a wise agay- 
andre, what does he think about it ?” 

** That the snarling dogs would not dare show their noses in the cas 
tle of the Senecas when the door is shut,” wasthe stern reply. ‘ Tou 
wis-kwan knows them. They taik loud, like squaws in a passion ; but 
words don’t make warriors. Besides, not even a squirrel could get 
through the cedar pickets unseen,'when the gate is barred and guarded.” 

The speaker little dreamt that both duties were neglected. 

‘Then who could it have been? I saw a face as sure as I see my 
father’s before me.” 

** Some curious boy from the lodges, that is plain,” rejoined the chief. 

** Children are like night-beetles, if they see a light they are sure to 
be drawn to it. When they learn to finger Erie scalps they will sicken 


of such diversions” 

A laugh followed, and Ronla drew off a second time from the aper- 
ture, and, after relieving himself by a deep respiration, glided round 
to a small wing which he knew contained the sleeping-room of Lo-o- 
lote. A small door led into it from without, and as soon as he had sa- 
tisfied himself that everything was quiet, he raised the latch and stole 
softly in. 

Thesmall dormitory was enveloped in darkness, so that he could dis- 
tinguish nothing at first; but the moon broke with a sudden radiance 
from the clouds, and streamed through an opening above in a flood of 
light which illuminated the silentchamber. The Indian maid lay upon 
her bed of furs, consisting of the finest buffalo robes fringed with rich 
embroidery, a present from Ronla. She wasin her usual garb, and her 
glossy hair fell in dishevelled masses over her breast and pillow. She 
had evidently been engaged in arranging it, when, overcome with wear- 
iness, she sank her head upon her arm and fell asleep. Her face, in 
its ebon waves, shone like the fairest pearl by that tender light, and 
Ronla, as he gazed upon its mournful beauty with a sort of awe, could 
have deemed the one before him some blessed Manitou superior to mor- 
tal passion, so spirit-like it seemed. But the laboured breathing and 
occasional moans of the sleeper forbade the illusion, and proved but too 
well the identity of his misguided love. 

The lover’s heart melted with compassion as he witnessed these to- 
kens of disquietude. He bent down until the breath of the girl fanned 
his forehead: it was tremulous, and hot with fever. He laid his cheek 
softly against her hand; it was icy cold. The Indian had ever loved 
her too fervently to harbour resentment at her desertion of him; and 
believing now that her new attachment, whatever else it might have 
brought, had not increased her happiness, he was moved by a profuund 
sentiment of sorrow. 

**My poor Lo-o-lote,” he soliloquized, “‘ what evil spirit sent this 
mocking-bird to beguile thee from thy good word? Before that, we sat 
together with only one heart between us, It was so large, that strong 
heart, that it was mightier than grief, and we were happy. Now it is 
torn assunder, and Lo-o-lote cannot sleep without troubled dreams. 
Better let the stroke fall, perhaps, for the dead are at peace, and life is 
full of trouble. No, no, my stray bird of melancholy. What is Ronla 
that he would see thee die? For thy sake he is a woman—a trembling 
woman. He has no more pride.” 

And, sinking on one knee beside the low couch, he kissed the brow 
of the sleeper tenderly, but very softly, and took her by the hand. 

Lo-o-lote opened her eyes at once, and started up in wild terror at 
the figure beside her; but Ronla whispered her name and put his 
finger to his lips to enjoin silence; and as soon as she recognized 
him her apprehensions ceased, and she became composed. Ronla point- 
ed towards the door communicating with the lodge, to his brow, and to 
the outer entrance. These gestures gave her to understand that he 
wished to speak to her in seeret, and, throwing a skin robe around her, 
Lo-o-lote rose without hesitation and followed her companion, who led 
the way through an adjoiningthicket to the gate of the palisade, which, 
to his surprise, he found closed. 

This was a grievous interruption, and it caused an entire derange- 
ment of his plan, which was to place Lo-o-lote beyond the reach of dan- 
ger before the commencement of the assault Neither of the two had 
spoken, nor had the Indian fully recovered from his momentary con- 
fusion at the unlooked-for impediment, before a hand was laid heavily 
on his shoulder, and a sharp voice demanded in [roquois,— 

“How now, comrade? It is over late to be idling with the squaws. 
Come out into the moonlight and let U-ra-ga-chees se the fashion of 
your painting. Look you, there are Senecas and there are owls.” 

The last words were scarcely uttered when the speaker fell, stabbed 
mortally by the knife of Ronla; but with his dying breath he pealed 
forth the alarm cry of his nation, and, ere its echves had subsided in the 
woods, a dozen answering whoops rang through the village, and 
| warriors were beheld issuing from the different buildings in a confused 
stream. 

_ Lo-o-lote had disappeared at the first challenge of the guard, leaving 

in her precipitate flight her robe behind her onthe ground. Not a mo- 

ment was to be lost. Ronla sprang to the gate and began removing the 

stout bars which held it fast; but this required time, and he could 

— effect his object before the two foremost of his enemies were upon 
im. 








The Erie had left his war-mace and buckler with his party, and was 
armed only with a knife; bat the darkness befriended him, for the 
moon was again obscured. Darting aside,he caught up the buffalo robe, 
wound it round his arm, gave the war-ory of the Eries, and met his 
assailants. Several rapid thrusts were given and returned on both 
sides, and blood began to flow. The Senecas pressed their solitary ad- 
versary hard, with the whole village behind them in full cry. Ronla 
heard only the pattering of many mocassins outside the gate; his men 
were already commencing to scale the pickets right and left; he felt 
them clinging to the barrier at his back, With a desperate effort, 
watching his opportanity. he leaped into the copsewood, unwound the 
buffalo robe, » as his oppo.ents followed, threw it over one and 
dashed the other to the ground, then with a bound he reached the gate, 
removed the last fastening, and his men were pouring into the en- 
closure ina furious tide ere the Senecas had recovered from their 
stupefaction. 

A scene of uproar and violence ensued. The premature alarm weak - 
ened the effect of the surprise; but night attacks under any eircum- 
stances are fraught with mischief to the assailed, whose fancy magni- 
fies the danger, while want of concert renders opposition ineffectual in 
the panic and ccnfusion that prevails. 

Thus by the first rash of the wild swarm which burst upon them the 
Senecas were driven back with heavy loss, and the war-cry of the Eries 
was soon heard in every part of the hamlet, as, mixing indiscriminately 
with the crowd, the assailants ran through the avenues wreaking their 
fury with impunity upon the enemy, who, in the uncertain light, could 
not distinguish a friendfrom a foe. Soon also the wails of women min- 
gled with the general clamour, and flames burst forth from several 
a which, being formed of dry logs roofed with bark, were quickly 
in a blaze. 

One of these was the chief's, to which a namber of Eries had pene- 
trated and applied the brand, having met with no opposition, as Tou- 
wis-kwan and his guest had sallied out at the first sien-er , and were 
assisting to repel the main body of the enemy. The Eries d and 
flourished their weapons, clashing them against their shields in triumph, 
as the flames undulated like serpents along the rafters and swirled up 
in a cracking column into the air. Smoke was issuing from every cre- 
vice in the log wall, half the roof was already consumed, and Lo-o-lote 
was perishing in her little room. She was suffocating, and yet her 
Indian pride would not permit her either to utter a cry or to appeal to 
the mercy of her enemies. At this juncture a warrior broke through 
the whooping circle and entered the lodge. 

‘** Has Ronla got the elk sickness, that he takes no heed ?” exclaimed 
The-Bull-that-hides-in-the-rocks. ‘‘ He will be shrivelled up like a 
mocassin by the fire. Uh! Make way, braves! Here he comes 
again, strong as ever, and bearing, by the Manitous! a dead squaw.” 

It was the Erie, with the daughter of Tou-wis-kwan lying senseless 
in hisarms. He had rescued her from the flames, 

But the tide of conflict now rolled suddenly towards the spot, and 
avoiding the mé/ée, he hurried on with his burden, unobserved, by a 
path which ran through the copsewood by the palisade. Following 
this, and pausing occasionally to take breath, he reached the gateway, 
now deserted, and passed out into the woods. 

Not far off was a small grotto among the rocks of the shore, where, 
during their period of tender intercourse, the lovers had spent many a 
happy hour; and thither Ronla now bore the inanimate girl. He pla- 
rm her on the moss, gathered water in the palms of his hands and 
sprinkled it over her face, and, as she showed signs of revival, hastily 
rejoined his companions, from whom selecting one in his confidence he 
sent him to guard the secret retreat of the maiden. 


Ronla arrived at the scene of action in time to witness the next - 


stroke of the inexorable destiny which pursued them, with a succession 
of mischances, throughout this fatal expedition. A division of picked 
warriors being separated from the rest, were surrounded and cut down 
toa man; while those whom he himself led to the rescue were com- 
pelled to retreat, after making the most heroic efforts and losing half 
their number in the attempt. In fact, the Senecas were now rallying 
in overwhelming force, having recovered from their first alarm ; for as 
soon as the light of the burning lodges told them how few, comparatively 
their assailants were, they strove with a sense of shame to retrieve 
their loss, and to punish the Eries for their temerity. 

They were the first, and with the exception of the Mohawks, the 
most renowned of the allied nations. Like the bold warriors of the 
Bear, they were the scourge of the northern forests, and their name was 
a byword of terror. Throwing away their shields and grasping their 
heavy maces, they advanced in a close phalanx along the main avenue 
of the village, sweeping all before them, while others skirmished with 
the enemy and hunted them from the adjoining lanes. The Eries fell 
back, unable to resist the fierce torrent, though, gathering up, they 
stood it like a rock for a time, then it broke over them in a tempest, 
and they retreated gradually from the village, contesting each inch 
of ground with the obstinacy of men who fought less for life than for 
revenge. 

More than once during the struggle Ronla and his rival met face te 
face among the combatants, yet although he narrowly escaped death 
from the quick rapier thrusts of the Frenchman, one of which pierced 
his arm, the Erie would not raise his mace against him, but turned 
away to seek another opponent. 

The dawn was glimmering faintly over the eastern forest as the Eries 
betook them to their canoes, hotly pursued by the Senecas, and em- 
barked under a shower of arrows from the adjoining trees, which drop- 

ed many of them like leaves in the tide that bore them swiftly away. 

he Eries now had a terrible ordeal to pass through,—terrible, in- 
deed! for there were two enemies to contend against—man and the 
waters. 

In ene of the accident to the guide they had overshot the 
proper landing place on their approach, as we have said, and it was now 
‘ound that with the full stroke of every paddle they could but make 
slow way against the current; and as this was practicable only near the 
shore, it brought them within the close range of the missiles which 
rained fast ant thick from the grove. 

It was a wild spectacle to see the Indians bending forward in the ca- 
noes, their eyes in one direction glaring ahead, and their arms and 
heads moving in quick succession with their strokes, while every now 
and then a paddle would cease to ply, and a warrior sink listlessly in 
his seat, or plunge head-foremost into the river, strack by the shaft of 
a Seneca. Then a yell of triumph would arise from the shore, and find 
an echo in a hundred throats along the border of the woods. 

In this way the retreating band ascended until they were some dis- 
tance above the upper extremity of Iris Island, when anew danger me- 
naced them. With a savage outcry several canoes, till then concealed, 
sallied out from a cove in which was the true landing-place, and thyew 
themselves across their course. 

A conflict of the most deadly character now ensued. Thecanoes grap- 
pled together and fought, rocking and swerving to and fro on the tide, 
for their inmates, reckless of everything but hatred of one another, used 
their knives and hatchets with a frenzied eagerness to kill, and being at 
close quarters, and where there was no retreating, every blow told. 
Some of the canoes upset in the struggle, dragging their opponents down 
with them into the deep; some, fighting side by side,dropped their trews 
one by one, whooping, writhing, dead, until they drifted into the rapids 
and disappeared. The Eries never flinched, and never ceased to give 
battle while they could wield a weapon; but the Senecas were treble 
their number, they barred the river, with a line of canoes through 
which it was impossible for them to break, and harassed by others they 
receded slowly, linked each to an enemy, until, at length, the last of 
the proud war brigade swooped on the verge of the breakers, and was 
carried over the precipice of Oniaugara. . ’ 

A single canoe, with two men remaining out of its crew, penetrated 
the bristling array, and made for the further shore across the broad 
channel of the river, above the Horse-shoe Fall; but the Senecas knew 
well that no mortal power could stem that resistless tide, so they ab- 
stained from pursuit, and they beheld it drawngradually and obliquely 
into the great rapids which precede the final plunge, and then, with 
many an exulting shout over the worsted Eries, they returned to their 
homes. 

There is a group of small islands near the southern shore of Iris Is- 
land, about midway between its lower and upper ends, and upon one of 
these insulated scraps of earth a canoe, plunging bottom upwards in 
the swell, was thrown by the eddies after descending a ledge of rapids. 
Scarcely had its gunwale grated against the rugged side when an In- 
dian, who clung to one of its ends, grasped the rocks with a convulsive 
clutch, raised himself out of the whirling stream, and dragged the canoe 
after him half on the firm ground, securing its beak over a projecting 
portion of the crag. . 

It was Ronla, one of the two who had attempted to cross the main 
channel after the destruction of their companions. He was wounded 
and exhausted with his exertions ; his head reeled; his ears were ring- 
ing still with that last war-cry of his enemies when the canoe was swal- 
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lowed up by the waves. Feebly and half-instinctively he crawled up 
the steep side of the island, and threw himself on its bed of moss in @ 
BWwooD. 

It was some hours before he recovered his strength ; when he did, 
however, he righted his canoe, seized one of the spare paddles secured 
within, and pushed off into the strait in the direction of Lris Island. It 
was & hazardous experiment, bat life was nothing to him then, and he 
succeeded in reaching the shore. He crossed the island cautiously, but 
it was peopled only with the dead ; he saw them where they lay in 
their osier- bound graves among the oaks as he passed silently on. 

He was now opposite the village of the Senecas. He could see the 
smouldering lodges, the women and. children gliding to and fro about 
the blackened heaps or standing shrouded in dark robes mourning over 
the ruin of theirhomes. There were the foaming rapids, the smooth 
sheet above, and the very tree where the chief had perished ; but the 
din of battle had long since subsided. No paddle broke the surface of 
the treacherous wave, and no sound mingled with the thander of the 
mighty cataract which rolled up on its wings of cloud from the gulf at 
the foot of the island, and was the silence of that haunted neighbour- 
hood, But for the smooking ruins and the fallen tree, Ronla could 
have believed himself the victim of a hideous dream, and that he stood 
not there the only survivor of the gallant band he had accompanied 
down the river of the Senecas. 

In a little time the Indian’s faculties became confused : his body was 
racked by fever, andhis mind by dreadful agony. He wandered all 
that day and the ensuing night over the lonely island, a prey to his 
distracted imaginings. Perched upon the dizzy verge of the fall in the 
track of the driving spray, he leaned over to catch the voices of his 
brethren , for he thought he heard them in the vortex below, and he 
shouted the gathering cry of his nation, and waited long and eagerly 
for areply. But the clamour of the waters alone reverberated among 
the cliffs, shaking them like the throes of a volcano, and he gnashed his 
teeth and frowned. As he gazed at the misty curtain that stretched 
its twisting folds across the river in a vast curve, he brooded over the 
water-serpants that lurked in the cavern behind, to feed upon the ani- 
mals which were sucked into the dreadful caldron, and hurled crushed 
upon the ledges. In his delirum he beheld thesurge dancing in plumes 
ef light on the crests of the rapids, and the lunar bow spanning the 
mist-cloud in an arch phantom-like and wan; and he believed that he 
was translated to the hunting-grounds of the spirits, and he called them 
by name, the forefathers of his nation, and talked to them like a fa- 
miliar. At length, towards morning, a soft composure stole over him, 
and he slept. 

It was midday when he awoke, and the sun was shining on thewaters 
and the leaves. ae omy | was glad,—everything but the heart of 
Ronla; there was no day there. His recollection was now restored 
and, stiff as he was from his wounds, he returned to the canoe, floated 
it round the head of the island, traversed the dangerous channel to the 
—. and threaded once more the groves on the outskirtsof the 
village. 

He sought the grotto whither he had carried Lo-o-lote on the night 
of the assault. He found it disfiugured by marks of violence, the moss 
trampled, and the rocks spotted with blood ; while across the entrance, 
stern and inflexible in death, lay his friend the guard, by the thrust of a 
rapier which was cast broken beside him. The Erie had fallen at his 

st like a true soldier, faithful to the last, and scorning to relinquish 
is trust without the consent of his leader. He was the latest victim, 

and his death-wound had been given by the hand of Frangois Lamoyne. 
Ronla made no lament over his comrade, but he gathered the cold re- 
mains in his arms and dropped them into the torrent. 

*‘He sleeps with his brothers,” he thought: “ the plumed eagles of 
Okswego are at roostin the nest of the thunder. It is good.” 

Then ascending a tree on an eminence overlooking the village, and 
lying concealed in its branches, he continued to watch the environs, 
hour after hour. 

Again the western sky began to redden with the hues of evening. 
The declining rays tippéd the spray clouds and foliage with a golden 
Tadiance, andshadows gathered in the glades. Again the village maids 
filled their water vessels at the spring, but not, as formerly, with live- 
ly jests and snatches of song. Neither did they loiter to dress their 
tresses then, for they came and went quickly and in silence, flitting 
like a string of spectres though the forest. Death had been busy in 
their lodges, and the visits of the Life-destroyer ever make a profound 
imercenee on the Indian heart, whose affections outlive the grave. 

ut one again remained to brood alone over her sorrows in that soli+ 

tary place. Her face was haggard and pinched with suffering ; her eyes 
sunken and wild; her dress negligent, and disfigured with marks of 
fire. Could this be Lo-o-lote, the proud beauty of Oniaugara? A voice 
repeated her name, and looking up she beheld Ronla. 

‘* Peace sister!” said he. 

The words were almost whispered, yet they went to the girl’s soul. 
Like ice by the warmth of spring, the shakles of ber grief were riven 
asunder by the kind address, and she threw herself sobbing on his 
breast. 

Ronla led her aside within the screen of leaves, and spoke soothingly, 
and in the endearing accents she had once loved. 

‘* Why is my sister troubled ?” he asked. ‘* Ronla thought that his 
ath only was sad and full ofthorns. Speak openly. Am I not thy 
rother Konla—thy friond j” 

“‘Talk not so, else I shall die,” she muttered, half-speechless with 
émotion. ‘Cover me with reproaches—evil names; spurn me as a crea- 
ture without faith or shame ; this would be less cruel to Lo-o-lote than 
good words from Ronla.” 

** We rock like tree-tops in the wind, sister,” was the mournful reply. 
** Who shall keep us steady when the Great Spirit bidsit blow? Weave 
we our webs ever so strong, the storm will break through them in the 
end.”’ 

‘* But it was my fault—mine!” rejoined Lo-o-lote, with vehemence. 
Why did [ listen to the voice of the stranger and drink in his deceitful 
promises, when Ronla lovedme?’ He scorned to say what was not true 
—he wasawarrior. I thought the pale-face spoke with his heart 
when it was only with his lips; I have found out now how guileful 
he was. Yet, when he said some kinds of lies were not sinful, I believ- 
ed him. Oh, Ronla, surely Iwas wicked—wicked. and so the bad Mani- 
tous gave him power over me!’ And she buried her face, and wept 
convulsively inhis bosom. 

‘* What is this ?’ demanded the Indian, while his brow grew dark 
and threatening. ‘‘ What has the stranger done to make my poor Lo- 
o-lote so very sick with trouble ? She will go with him to his own coun- 
try in the bright sunshine : then she will be glad.” 

‘** Never !” exclaimed the girl, lifting her head and speaking with 
energy. ‘* I would not go now,—no, not for all the treasures of his 

ople, of which he boasts. He has deceived me, and I am a Seneca. 
0-0-lote is not a worm !” 

** The stranger is given to much talking,” observed Ronla ; ‘“‘ and 
words are pointed and very apt to wound, if not used with care. My 
sister will bury his words under the leaves, and make a covenant chain 
with him, and be at peace.” 

‘* There are some words we can never bury,” was the low reply 
** they will always arise. Suppose a man were to say toa woman—a 
woman who had trusted him—‘ [ must leave you now. Smile softly 
on the young warriors, and you will soon find a place in their wigwams. 
What is past is past.’ Could the woman forget those words ?” 

‘** Did the pule-face say this to Lo-o-lote ?” 

** Even so,” she faltered, sinking her head on the arm that encircled 
her, and quivering with-agitation. ‘‘ He goes at sunrise : I was to have 
gone with him. Heswore it by the name of the white man’s God. But, 

ook you, when I told him so he laughed, saying [ was foolish-minded 
to believe in love promises. I thought it was only a jest at first, but I 
found it was very true, and that I was a fool.” 

Ronla was deeply moved : he folded the weeper closer to him, and 
bending down until his cheek rested on her hair, he said, intensely, — 

** Come back to my heart, my wild bird of sorrow ; itis very desolate 
and cold! Let us seek some far country beyond the reach of the per- 
fidious, where we can sit together and be at rest. My brethren are all 

one. They are rolling now like uprooted oaks in the whirlpools of 

niaugara. I could not return to my nation, the last of so many braves, 
and be esteemed honourable. I would have died, too, but the memory 
of thee, Lo-o-lote, made me live. I saw that thy face was overcast 
with clouds, and I wanted to drive them away. Let it be even as it 
was, one heart and one path These cares are wrinkled leaves ; we 
will shake them from us, Loo-o-lote, and look behind as on a journey 
that is done.” 

The girl withdrew herself gently from his embrace, while the blood 
rushed impetuously to her face, and ebbing as suddenly left it colour- 
less and rigid. 

** Never ! oh, never, now !” she said, waving her lover back with 
mournful dignity : ‘‘ the daughter of Tou-wis-kwan must break no 
more promises. She is the wife of the stranger.” 
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A sharp cry broke from the Indian—a convulsion over him. 
Then his features contracted with deadly passion, aia glared. 

** And he forsook thee, this stranger accursed ?” 

There was no reply. Ronla drew his knife, held it aloft for a moment 
in adjuration, and darted from the thicket into the path. He rushed 
on straight towards the village, unconscious of everything in the fury 
that possessed him,—the one image of his mind that of the false pale- 
face who had done this wrong : his knife was already in his heart. 

On the verge ofthe woods a man stood leaning abstractedly against a 
tree, and chipping the bark with a tomahawk of steel, to which was at- 
tached a gilt pipe-bowl and a hollow haft, that it might serve the dou- 
ble purposes of peace and war. A branch snapped in the forest, and the 
man started : it was Francois Lamoyne, the enemy of Ronla. 

‘* Serpent that bites with a smile—woman-blaster !” shouted the Erie ; 
‘“* the stroke of the avenger is sure!” And issuing fiercely from the 
trees he sprang towards him with his copper blade. 

Surprized at the sudden assault, and seized with momentary terror the 
Frenchman flung his weapon at at the advancing foe, and drew his hun- 
ting-knife. The hatchet clove the air like a wheel and grazed the scalp- 
lock of Ronla, A shriek wild and piercing rang through the grove, but 

the two combatants heard it not: they were grappling life to life— 

they were glaring like tigers at one another. The Erie’s knife was 
bent double with the first blow, that of his adversary red with blood ; 
but the grasp of the former was at his throat, and he could not use his 
weapon effectually, for his elbow was pinioned by an arm. 

They fell crashing among the underwoud—the white man below, the 
other half-covered with blood. They tore the moss with their mocas- 
sins, they struggled desperately for a time: but Ronla never relaxed 
his gripe from the throat of his enemy, until the eyes fixed and the 
limbs became placid and still. Then taking the knife out of the dead 
man’s fingers, he plunged it thrice into his breast, took the war trophy, 
and rose grimly from his work, dripping with gore from the numerous 
flesh wounds he had received. 

What brings him to a stand ard arrests his labouring breath as he 
strides moodily away? The figure of a woman lying prostrate in the 
path. One glance tells him it is Lo-o-lote. He swept the long hair 
from her face—it was very peaceful: he put his hand to her heart—it 
had ceased to beat. ; 

Alarmed at his gestures she had followed her lover, und received her 
death-stroke from the hatchet of Lamoyne. All unconsciously the sel- 
fish foreigner crowned the sacrifice he had wrought, and the victim was 
released from troule. 

The bright young creature who had overmastered his man’s nature, 
and taught him the humanity of the woman-passion, was lying dead 
before Ronla. He knelt down mutely, and foided her in his arms; he 
bowed his head upon her breast. He made no moan, neither did he 
move, until coming footsteps aroused him. The Senecas had caught the 
alarm, and were gathering on the skirts of the wood He sprang up, 
uttered a terrible cry, and disappeared in the covert, while three of the 
enemy started after in pursuit, 

It was the death-chase,—the winding trail where man hunts man, 
with the keen obstinacy of a bloodhound, in the intricate forests of the 
West. 

Ronla was an adept in the strategy of the war-path, and by makin 
false trails and doubling on his course he separated his pursuers cad 
killed one ere the darkness obscured the forest. The others kept watch 
until morning, afraid to close an eye in the neighbourhood of so vigi- 
lant a foe. The next day they renewed the search, but without avail ; 
no twigs were discovered broken, no tread indented the moss, and no 
sound but that of the wind over the trees was heard in the solitude. 

‘** This carcajou of an Erie has gone home,” said one. 

‘* Then he will save his scalp, and we shall get our pelts plucked for 
our ill luck,” said the other, morosely. ‘‘ Let us return.” 

Ronla overheard them, for he was lying like @ lizard along a limb of 
the tree directly above their heads; and when they departed he got 
down and followed cautiousty in their rear. He was the pursuer now, 
and they were more thana day's journey from their homes. He had no 
hope, no heart left; he remembered only the fate of his brethren, and 
that he was a warrior. In the dead of the night, when the Senecas 
were asleep, he stole up and killed them both, leaving them both to the 
beasts of the wild. Then, with a stern apathy, he gathered the spoils, 
bound up his wounds, and turned his face towards his country. 

Dragging himself feebly along, and half delirious, on the fourth day 
Ronla arrived at the pictured trees in the territory of the Eries. He 
sat down in the midst of the war annals of his nation, and chanted a 
wild song of triumph, until his eye chanced to fall upon the tree which 
commemorated the ill-starred expedition, when all at once he recollected 
himself, and where he was. 


With considerable labour he peeled the bark from another tree in its 
immediate vicinity, and procuring materials from a hole where they 
were concealed, he drew in red outlines a sketch of a waterfall, with 
the canoes of the war-party descending it. He was careful to make 
the number of menin them tally exactly with that of the first painting, 
with a single exception, and that one he drew large and apart from the 
fall, with his feet upon a buffalo robe, and his face towards the village 
of the Eries. When this was completed he pinned three dark-haired 
scalps and one light one beside it to the tree with a Seneca arrow, 
and suspended a bow and quiver conspicuously, where they could be 
seen from the lake. Then fastening the wampum necklace of Lo-o-lote 
round his head, he painted his face red, and began a death-song, with 
a proud, resolute expression. As he proceeded his voice gathered clear- 
ness, his eye brilliancy, his arm vigour ; the lonely shore responded in 
many a ringing echo to his strains, and pealing at length the war-cry 
of his tribe as in the heat of battle, he leaned back and buried his knife 
in his heart. 

So perished the last leader of a people, who, like the Trojans of old, 
were undone by a woman’s caprice. The Eries never recovered the loss 
of so many warriors. The death-blow was given to their nationality, 
and from that hour their spirit was entirely broken. The few who re- 
mained soon dispersed themselves among the neighbouring tribes, and 
thus, by the time the English arrived to contest with the French the 
right of sovereignty over the heritage of the red man, nothing remained 
of the once famous Eries but their name, which yet clings to the majes- 
tic lake that washes their ancient boundary. As with many other 
aboriginal tribes, the chance attachment of the national cognomen to 
their haunts has been the means of rescuing them from utter oblivion. 
The mysterious mound-builders, the Alleghens, have the Alleghany 
Mountains; the Wyandots, Lake Huron; the Mohawkstheir river ; and 
the Eries their lake ;—to suggest to generations as they pass the exist- 
ence of an ancient people, and the mutability of human affairs. 

They buried the daughter of Tou-wis kwan on Iris Island, which was 
consecrated to the dead, and guarded, it was believed, by the spirits 
that hover within the vapour of the cataract. They placed in her cedar- 
lined grave the carrying-belt and paddle, the badges of labour, because 
she was a woman ; and they added flowers for her youth, and pemican 
for her journey to the Land of the Blest, in the direction of the setting 
sun, 

Year after year her kindred came to weed her grave, and to talk to 
their favourite;—year after year, with a strange tenacity of affection, 
until they slept beside her, The proud Senecas, like their allies, have 
also faded from the groves before the influx of the foreigner; and the 
very bones of the old hunters are ejected from the soil they once pos- 
sessed. Cities are now built where the log cabin stood, and high roads 
intersect the wild. The heel of the Saxon is on the grave of the Indian, 
and his dwelling—by “‘ the thunder of water.” 

——_+».——— 
GODFATHER DEATH. 
FROM THE GERMAN, 


A poor man, who had twelve children, for whose bread he had to 
work day and night, was in despair when the thirteenth came into the 
world. He rushed out of his house, determined to ask the first person 
he met to be godfather to the newly-born. A bright and beautiful 
form appeared to him. 

** Poor man,” it said “‘I pity thee ; I will hold thy child at the font; 

I will care for him, and he shall be happy all his life.” 

But the man answered: ‘‘I know thee, and will not have thee for a 
godfather, for thou givest to the rich and leavest the poor to hunger.” 

Thus he spoke, who knew not that Providence isallwise in its gifts ; 
whoonly felt that poverty is bitter. So he turned from his friend and 
sought further. And soon a dark shape appeared. 

** Will thou have me to be the godfather of thy child,’ it said, “ [ 
= acy gold on him, and he shall enjoy all the pleasures that earth 
affords.” 

** No.” cried the man, ‘‘ I know thee too well; thou dost deceive, 
and lead men to sorrow and to sin.” 
on went on, and presently meagre-legged Death stalked before 

im. 

** Take me for thy godfather,” said he, ‘* I make all men equal.” 








“I accept thee,” answered the man, “ for thou sparest neither rich 
nor poor.” 

‘I promise thee,” said Death, “‘ that thy child shall be rich and hon- 
oured, fcr no lacks to him who takes me for his friend.” 

When the boy had grown to be a man, his godfather came to him, 
and led him forth into a wood ; then showing him an herb, he said :— 

“ Now will I fulfil my promise. Thou shalt be a great physician. 
When thou art with the sick, if thou seest-me at the head, thou mayest 
be sure this weed will cure; but if I stand at the feet, no art will save; 
for I shall have chosen. But, beware ; use not this herb with the de- 
sire to defraud me, or thou wilt weep the day !” 

The young physician’s name became famous throughout the world; 
from far and near men sought him, for his word of life or death never 
failed ; fortune smiled on him, and he became rich. At last, the 
fell ill, and the skilful doctor was called to hisaid. When he reach 
the royal bed, Death stood at the foot, and stared in the sick man’s face. 
But the — would not despair; for the sake of such a patient, 
he resolved to outwit his godfather, trusting to be torgiven for the first 
offence. He therefore turned the king’s head, so that Death stood no 
longer at the foot but at the head. He then administered the heali 
herb, and the king was cured and arose. Death scowled on his god- 
child, and raised his long finger with threatening gesture. 

“* This time I pardon thee,” he muttered, “but betray me not again, 
or woe to thee.” ", 

But sickness again entered the palace, and the king wept day and 
night over his only daughter: in his despair, he pro that she 
should be the wife of whomsoever savedher. The physician came, and 
found Death waiting at her feet ; but the maiden’s y and innocence 
tempted him to defy once more his godfather. In vain Death frowned 
and shook his clenched fist ; the bed of pain was turned, the herb was 
administered, and health and strength returned to thesufferer. Then 
the stern godfather, thus twice cheated of his prey, seized his godchild 
with his ice-cold hand, and dragged him to his home beneath the earth. 
There burned millions of flames—some large, some less, some very 
small, in immeasurable rows. At every moment some were extinguish- 
ed, and others kindled ; so that, constantly appearing and disappearing, 
they seemed ever in motion. 

“These,” said Death, ‘are life-lights of men ; the highest and bright- 
est belong to children ; the next in size to married ple, in their 
first, best years; the least to the aged ; though somechildren and young 
people have also smal! flames.” 

Tbe physician asked to see his own, and Death pointed to a faint 
glimmering light, which seemed on the pvint of expiring ; “‘ that,” 
said he, * is thine !” 

‘‘ Qh! dear godfather! said the trembling man, “‘ let me enjoy miore 
life! I must be the husband of the maiden I have saved !” 

‘** In vain dost thou ask,” replied Death ; ‘ the old flame must die, 
before a new one can be lighted,” 

“Oh, put it on another taper that may kindle as this expires !” cried 
the physician. 

Death feigned to grant the petition ; but when he touched the little 
flickering flame, it fell and was extinguished ; and Death’s cold hand 
clutched his godchild. 

ee 
THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 
A CONCLUSION IN WHICH NOTHING I8 CONCLUDED. 

Junius: including Letters by the same Writer under other Signatures: to which 
are added, his Cenfidential Correspondence with Mr, Wilkes, and his Private 
Letters to Mr. H. 8. Woodfall. A new and enlarged edition; with new Evi- 
dence as to the Authorship, and Extracts from an Analysis by Sir Harris Nico- 
las. By John Wade, Author of “ A Chronology of British History,” “The 
Cabinet Lawyer,’ &c. Intwo volumes. Published by H. G. Bohn. 

It is frequently said that the celebrity of Junius depends upon the 
mystery in which the authorship is involved. And to some extent this 
is true: the mind delights in what is strange and hidden, even if it be 
felony as in the case of Eugene Aram, or a trading — of humbug 
like the ‘‘ Great Unknown” of the Waverley Novels. But unless there 
had been innate vitality, with great originality to boot, in the Lettere 
of Junius, the mere mystery attending the writer would only have se- 
cured them a niche among the curiosities of literature, which students 
may remember, but which the public at large forgets,—asin the ques- 
tion did King Charles write ison Basilike ? or who is the author of 
The Whole Duty of Man? In the avowed Junius, there is the con- 
densation and comprehension of the poetical satirist, as well as the 
lightning-like power which scathes whatever it strikes, and leaves @ 
mark that neither time nor logic can obliterate. With the faculty of 
penetrating to the very core of characters and affairs, and reaching 
the cssential truth in spite of all external disguises Junius had also an 
acquired logic, with a nice discrimination and a directness of purpose 
which mere logic cannot give. When it was his business to reason, he 
was clear, close, and cogent,—witness his arguments on expulsion (by 
the House of Commons) not of itself creating disqualification, and on 
the military rescue of General Gansell. His style, too, was original ; 
there was nothing like it, that we are aware of,in English or any other 
language. Itstrikes us that Juvenal, and Johnson in his imitations of 
Juvenal, were the nearest prototypes, in a sort of condensed force and 
comprehensiveness; but, independently of the differences between 
Latin and English and the form of poetry in each case, Junius had a 
fierceness and bitterness appropriate to the combats of political war- 
fare, though not so much in place in the loftier themes of the sa- 
tirist. 

But mere originality is not by itself secure of permanent fame. A 
writer must be the founder of a distinct kind of writing, or the head of 
some class of writers. Junius was the founder of the modern scaool of 
newspaper political writing. He not only originated the “ leader,” 
with its aptness of subject, its sufficient though not critical complete- 
ness, its congeniality with the feeling of the moment, its argument— 
enough to furtify minds with preconceived opinions and to put a face 
upon the matter even for opponents—its singleness of purpose, its un- 
sparing assault, and its terse worldly style; he carried it to the high- 
est pitch of perfection as regards extent and composition ; and, what- 
ever may be thought of his fairness, he infused a lofty tone of moral 
feeling into most of his writings. Before his time, there was plenty of 
foolish and filthy ribaldry in the press, with wordy billingsgate, that 
could excite no feeling but contempt save with the lowest vulgar, and 
dirt throwing that missed its aim, and befouled the thrower more than 
anybody else. Men of great acquirements and great parts—as Swift, 
Steele, Addison, Bolingbroke, and others—had indeed engaged in party 
political warfare, and with every wish to make their adversaries smart ; 
but they were mostly either too long or too formal. The compositiong 
had generally too much of the treatise, the pamphlet, or the essay, for 
instant popular effect. They had also too much of the ceremony of the 
lists or the fencing-school; they would not “leave their damnable 
faces and begin.” When they did, ceremonial politeness or scholastic 
methods often weakened their attack; they aimed at cutting throats 
witha feather, and frequently failed in that difficult job. Junius df- 
carded the old tactics, plunged ‘in medias res,” drove directly at his 
object, and struck without ceremony at the vital point. [t is, however, 
a question whether manners and opinions would some years earlier 
have given sufficient encouragement to a writer to per-evere in his 
course, even with the same violent state of political feeling in the pub- 
lic mind. Junius, like all successful men, hit his time exactly. 

The manner in which Junius handled some members of “ great Whig 
historical families,” with the terror which busy, bustling, loquacious 
persons, entertainof the lex talionis in an anonymous form, has ca 
a good deal of cant to be promulgated about anonymous libelling. To 
say that all the facts stated hy Junius, and on which he based his com- 
mentaries, were absolute!y true in their extent, would be exaggeration ; 
but we suspect that they all rest upon evidence—the evidence of re- 
port, and were generally believed in his own time, at least by his own 
side. To suppose that a satirist, or political party writer, is to ex- 
hibit the judicial or critical mind in his commentaries on public men 
and public affairs, is to suppose an incompatibility. One passage, for 
example, towards the close of his letter to the Duke of Bedford, may 
illustrate what we mean. . 

“Your friends will ask, perhaps, Whither shall this unhappy old man retire ? 
Can he remain in the Metropolis, where his life has ben so often threatened and 
his palace so often attacked ’ If he returns to Woburn, scorn and mockery await 
him. He must create a solitude rouad his estate, if he would avoid the face of 
reproach and derision. At Piymoath, his destruction would be more than proba- 
ble; at Exeter, inevitable. No honest Englishman will ever forget his attachment, 
nor any honest Scotchman forgive his treachery,to Lord Bute. Atevery town he 
enters he must change his liveries and his name. Whichever way he flies, the 
‘hue and cry’ of the country pursues ne 4 Ae 1 eh 
aa oses that Junius intended everything here to be tak 
ou pitae le Hettre. It mast be an obtusely literal understanding which 
should fancy that he meant to affirm that the liege men of fhe hundred 
or the county raised themselves, or were raised by the authorities, to 
go in tumultuous but “ legal pursuit” of the Duke of Bedford. The 
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other statements have literal truth in them, whatever may be said of 
the animas. Bloomsbury House was oftener than once assailed by the 
mub, and the Duke sought for; at Exeter the populace tried to stone 
him; he was so unpopular at Bedford that the Corporation opened the 
borough to defeat his candidate. Nor did the Dake’s friends at the time 
see exaggeration in the facts. Sir William Draper admits them, but 
ascribes the cause to anonymous writers. ‘‘ Shall one of the first sub- 
jects of the reaim,” writes the knight of the ‘‘ blushing riband,” * be 
ruined in his fame, shall even his life be in constant danger, from a 
charge built upon such sandy foundations ? (thatof having been bribed 
to make extravagant concessions in negociating the peace with France. ] 
Must his house be besieged by lawless ruffians, his journies impeded, 
and even the asylum of an altar be insecure from assertions so base and 
false.” To which Junius logically enough ies—‘‘ The generous 
warmth of his resentment makes him confound the order of events. He 
fe thet the insults and distresses which the Duke of Bedford has 
su and which Sir William has lamented with many delicate toaches 
of the true ae were only recorded in my letter to his Grace, not 
ryt Atl ally d gi d 
anonymous writing really does, is to give greater power an 
freedom to the writer ; ‘onabiing him to exercise his judgment fully on 
the matter in hand, unfettered by any previous opinion he may have 
expressed or any peculiarities of position. By tacit usage, it allows 
him to more truly of individuals than the same usage permits in 
speech; and it enables those who choose to comment more 
on ** people they are in the habit of meeting,” than they might 
alway like to do if writing avowedly. As for libels and slander, they 
arejas rife in open s as in “anonymous” writing. Look at the 
hired statements comments of the bar ; look at the reckless and un- 
scrupulous venom of the platform, or the not much more measured speech 
at the political meeting or on the hustings. Do the rules and the Chair- 
man of Parliament hinder the imputing of motives or the inventing of 
charges’? We talk of the refinement of our own times and the modera- 
tion.of party ; yet the Senate occasionally shows us, that when power 
and its tants are at stake, men of a certaiu cast of mind are as 
unscrupulous and truculent as they were in the age of Junius. Within 
these few months, we saw a bold-fronted, hard-mouthed lawyer—one of 


“ haranguers of the thron 

That seek to get preferment by the tongue.’ — 
‘ uttering” an absurd charge of conspiracy against English gentlemen, 
while the party ted, and the Prime Minister eosoreed ne slander 
with additions of his own. Talk of “ anonymous libels” !—there is 
more of hypocrisy and malignity, of cowardice and of impudence, in 
Parliament and public meetings, than in any reputable section of the 
press. As regards the great originator of real anonymous writing, the 
difference is not in point of morality but of ability; it is aquestion of 
mind and style. 

The interest still attached to the merit or mystery of Junius is shown 
won attention which has been attracted to Mr. Bohu’s very complete 

dition of the writings of Junius and of those ascribed to him. The 
difficulty of penetrating the secret is proved by the very unsatisfactory 
resuit arrived at by the various reviewers. Indeed, the only satisfac- 
tory conclusion reached is the demolition of the claims of Sir Philip 
Francis on the grounds put forward by his advocates, in a series of pa- 
pers in the .d¢heneum, by a writer alike remarkable for his extensive 
knowledge of the minute facts of social and literary history, his un- 
tiring perseverance in hunting up particulars, and his power of treat- 
ing minutis in attractive way. That series strikingly exemplifies how 
little weight belongs to what are called coincidences—how little value 
attaches wo a claim speciously bolstered up, when it comes to be analy- 
zed by a searching mind with competent knowledge. In fact, one diffi- 
culty in all circumstantial evidence or coincidence of a general kind is 
its want of particular application. Resemblances in handwriting are de- 
ceptive, for they apply to so many; presence or absence of a particular 
person in a large town can prove nothing affirmative, for it is common 
to hundreds or thousands ; exclusive information (of which a good deal 
more is talked about in the case of Junius than can be established) 
must be really exclusive. For instance, there were other clerks in the 
War Office besides Francis, who could learn as much as he could about 
military movements or promotions; there were the heads of Office 
itself ; See: was the Cabinet ; there were the officers interested in the 

ntments. ' 

@ are not going to enter into a discussion on minutiw, or to express 
an opinion as to the wuth: ip at all; but we ma shommamee tov ob- 
servations of a general kind. One essential qualification in a claimant 
for the pao pt of Junius is, that he should have been able to write 
the letters. Yet of the thirty-seven persons who have been mentioned 
in connexion with the authorship, the mass of them were clearly inca- 
pable of doing anything of the kind. Indeed, there are not half a dozen 
who from parts or position appear to have any claim; and three of 
those do not bear examination.—Chesterfield.—Gibbon.—Burke.—Sir 
Philip Francis.—Lord George Sackville. 

Chesterfield had the terseness and point of Junius; he might possibly 
have acquired his strength; but he had none of his savage bitterness, 
and he had neither means nor motive for writing. He was seventy-five 
years old; he had’retired from society, afflicted with severe deafness, 
and overwhelmed with infirmities : indeed he was slowly dying. 

In point of genius, Gibbon was quite equal to the task; but it seems 
as certain as anything can be in criticism that he had never acquired 
the manner or styleof Junius. His views, his temper, his whole nature 
in fact, appear to have been entirely opposed to any such proceeding as 
writing these letters ; and he was occupied during the entire period. 
In the early = of 1769, he was engaged in winding up his periodical, 
‘‘Memoires Litteraires de la Grand Bretagne”; in 1770, he was 
disturbed b anxiety about his father’s decline and death; and till the 
autumn of 1772 he was harassed by family embarrassments. It is not 
impossible that Gibbon may have been Junius, but it is extremely 
improbable. 

he genius of Burke was likewise equal to the authorship, and he 
had the vehemence of Junius. Whether his rich and florid style could 
have been brought down to the nervous condensation of that writer, 
may be questioned. But we have Burke’s spontaneous assurance that 
he was not the author, made to Johnson under circumstances that 
command implicit belief; otherwise Johnson would have attributed 
them to Burke, but only on the insufficient ground that he knew 
no other man who could write them. Gibbon’s History had not then 
ap 
he abilities of Francis were considerable, and some of his published 
works bear a resemblance to the style of Junius; but this might be 
imitative, especially in a man whose great aim was to be thought 
Junius. A perusal of the controversy of Francis with Has during 
the time he was at Calcutta, will show, we think, that Francis had the 
temper of Junius, more especially his readiness to receive as indisputa- 
ble anything that could be made to tell in his favour, on very slender 
proste and to negara an opponent as a criminal. Francis, however, 
oes not seem to have had any personal motive for writing as Junius 
did; and, as theinvestigator in the Atheneum remarks, he could hardly 
have found the time or strength t6 do what “the Franciscans” attribute 
to their Francis-Junius. Considerable if not absolute leisure seems to 
us a sine qua nom im the author of Junius. One or two letters might 
have been written under the excitement of a busy life, but not the 
series, with the unavowed and private correspondence. ‘ 

The leisure was possessed by Lord George Sackville. He had also 
means of procuring all current information, and facilities for observation 
ene a personal kind: Various external circumstances seem to 
point to him; his dismissal from the army, whether he felt 
it deserved or unmerited, was motive sufficient for him to ‘‘ run amuck” 
at all politicians ; and his subsequent acceptance of office and title from 
George the Third might be a cogent reason to his mind for concealing 
the ——_-- Some letters of Lord George on the state of the 
H d the Highlanders show that he could discard the fashion- 
able prejudices of his age and go directly to the reality of affairs; but 
he exhibits no proof of the power or the temper of Junius. At the same 
time it may be remarked, that the style of Junius, especially his 
strength was the result of great labour,—as we see by his first letter to 
Horne Tooke, his letters under other signatures, and his private 


orrespondence. 

If we were limited to the list of names, the choice would seem to lie 
between Francis and Sackville. But it is absolutely necessary to 
ascribe the authorship to some known person? ally when only 
three of those persons (if we exclude Walpole) had literary abilities to 
preserve their name for the century required by the critical canon. It 
may seem unlikely that a person with the powers of Junius should write 
nothing else; but it must be remembered that neither his class of 
sudjects, his style, nor his manner, were well adapted to any other kind 
of composition. If Junius wished to write anything beyond a political 
pape et, he must begin his training anew. It may seem still more 

y that he should not wish his name to be preserved as the author. 








Albion, 





But be might the “ fancied life in others’ breath,” or he might 
be satisfied with the fame of his double, or he might have died soon 
after and made no sign. Ability to write the Letters of Junius is no 
doubt rare, but not so rare as might be supposed. The exercise of 
abilities depends upon a favourable conjunction of internal and external 
things. It requires no extensive acquaintance with life to meet men of 
native power and peculiar information who seem to be “ lost” for want 
of motive, opportunity, ambition, or some idiosyncracy. It is true that 
the difference is t between a person speaking to a companion or a 
company, with whose characters he may be acquainted, on a topic in 
which they feel interested, and the choice and treatfhent of a subject 
addressed to the public, with its various dispositions, humours, and pre- 
occupations. Still, where there is power and knowledge there is the 
material ; its display is dependent upon jadgment and habit. It is 

ible, however unlikely, that a man might write a letter on a 
particular impulse; be stimulated by success te continue his lucubra- 
tions; be excited by the instant celebrity of Junius to throw himself 
heart and soul into the character, till he began to flag; and feed him. 
self ever after on his conscious self-importance, with a cynical indiffer- 
ence to personal fame; or he might, as already intimated, have died 
suddenly, intending at some time to avow himself. 

In considering the subject at this time of day, one indisputable fact 
should not be lost sight of. The date of the first letter of Junius is 
January 21, 1769. If we allow the writer to have been only five-and- 
twenty, (and all internal evidence points to a more mature age,) he 
would now be in his hundred-and-sixth or hundred-and-seventh year, 
but according to all critical estimate older. We may therefore assume 
that he is no longer in the land of the living ; as we know that his op- 
ponents and many of their successors have departed, as well a3 his 
supposed coadjutators. It seems useless to look for a resolution of the 
mystery from any of those rumours and reports with which the world 
was once amused. The idle story is exploded that his name was 
‘* confidentially” communicated to the King,—as if Junius were an 
intimate of George the Third, or had, without an object, engaged go- 
betweens to satisfy the Royal curiosity. Lord Grenville died, and his 

pers furnished no information, as the curious once expected. The 

ate Duke of Buckingham was equally silent in the tomb; the strong 
boxes of other houses have been just as blank ; and even the two vol- 
umes of the complete edition, bound in vellum and transmitted by 
Woodfall to their author, have never turned up. Time has strength- 
ened, might we not say confirmed, the solemn assertion of the writer in 
his last address ‘‘ to the English Nation”—* I am the sole depository of 
my own secret, and it shall perish with me.”— Spectator. 
Ed 
A GERMAN RIVAL FOR JENNY LIND, 
MDLLE. JETTY TREFFZ. 

Few artistes have enjoyed a career less chequered by reverses or 
vacillations of fortune than the popular subject whose Portrait is here 
presented. At the very outset of her career, she became a favourite ; 
and, ay still very young, her many successes have made her name 
familiar in Germany A in this country. Jetty Treffz, in addition to 
her musical abilities, unites the advantages of a pretty and piquant 
expression of face, and a highly amiable character, attractive manner, 
and all the ac ‘omplishments which a thorough education can bestow. 

Jetty Treffza—or rather Henriette de Th d, since Treffz, is only 
her family name, by the maternal side—was born at Vienna, on the 
28th of June, 1826. Her father, a Polish gentleman, was an officer in 
the Austrian service. Her mother was daughter of the beautiful Laura 
Schwan, of Manheim, who was beloved by Frederick Schiller, and made 
immortal by the verses that great dramatic writer wrote in honour of 
her personal charms and mental accomplishments. Undazzled by the 
genius of Germany’s greatest poet, although flattered by the homage of 
his deathless muse, Coons Schwan preferred the humbler claims of 
Professor Treffz, and ultimately was married to him. Jetty’s mother, 
the offspring of this alliance, being independent, gave her daughter the 
best possible education ; but, at the age of thirteen, her mother’s for- 
tune was lost, through the embezzlement of an agent : however, Jetty’s 
celebrity was acquired by this untoward event, as she was compelled 
to resort to her natural endowments, as a means of existence. Prince 
Giuseppe Poniatowsky, a patron of the arts, and a composer of no mean 
acquirement, was the first to discover Jetty’s precocious abilities. He 
had been an intimate friend of her father, and induced her to submit 
her musical capacity to competent guidance. Her first master was 
Gentilhuomo, an Italian professor of note. Her progress was remark - 
able, and soon attracted the notice of Merelli, the director of the Vien- 
nese Italian Opera, by whom she was engaged Much, however, to 
Jetty’s disappointment, after she had studied a varied and extensive 
repertoire, the manager gave her no part to play for a whole year; and 
she then threw up her engagement, and left for Dresden, where, in her 
fifteenth year, she made her dedut on the stage as Giulietta, in Bellini’s 
**T Capuletti ed i Montecchi,” the renowned Schroeder Devrient being 
the Romeo. Jetty’s success was complete, and she was presented to the 
Queen of Saxony, in her Majesty’s box. So muchstruck was the Queen 
with Jetty’s promising talents, she not only received the debutante most 
graciously, but she placed her under the famed Morlacchi’s tuition for 
singing lessons, at her Majesty’s expense. Schroeder Devrient was her 
mistress in the dramatic art: a better model, of course, could not have 
been selected. After a brilliant season of a year in Dresden, Jetty 
went to Leipzic, where she had the good fortune to attract the notice 
of the great Mendelssohn, who, with that liberality and generous polic 
which always marked his conduct towards artists of merit, at once too 
a lively interest in her welfare, and did all in his power to assist her. 
He taught her his own songs; and, at the last of the Gewandhaus Con- 
certs, where she sang with the greatest success, composed expressly for 
her one of the most celebrated of his songs, the well-known Volkslied, 
‘+ Es ist bestims in Gothen Rath,” which Jetty Treffz sang, for the first 
time, with the most decided effect. To Mendelssohn Jetty Treffz is in- 
debted for that universality of style which is so remarkable a charac- 
teristic of her talent. From Leipzic Jetty returned to Vienna, and was 
immediately engaged at the Karntnerthor Theatre, where she at once 
became a favourite; two years after, she joined Pokornoy, with the 
German company, at the An der Wien, with Staudigl, Pischek, Madame 
Marra, and Jepny Lind. Jetty subsequently visited Dresden, Leipzic, 
Berlin, Frankfort, and Presburg with continued success, more especially 
in Mozart’s operas. Afterwards, she rendered essential service to our 
distinguished native composer, Balfe, whose comic opera, ‘‘ Les Quatre 
Fils d’Aymon,” and serious opera, ‘‘ La Bohémienne” (the “‘ Bohemian 
Girl”), were both played with long-continued popularity at the An der 
Wien : in the first opera Jetty Treffz played upwards of 200, and in the 
last more than 100 times. The Vienna revolution of 1848 drove Jett 
Treffz, like so many other artistes,from her nativecountry. She e 
her débftt before the classic audience of our Philharmonic Society, and 
made a decided impression, her mezzo-soprano organ being much ad- 
mired, as well as her taste and simplicity, in Mozart’s ‘ Voi che sapete,” 
which was encored. She had soon the honour of singing before her 
Majesty at Buckingham Palace. and was a second time en at the 
Philharmonic Society. She sang at various other concerts in town and 
in the provinces; and at the opening festival of the new Liverpool 
Philharmonic Hall, with Grisi, Viardot, Alboni, Mario, Herr Formes, 
&c. M. Julien ultimately secured her services last season for his con- 
certs, and has re-e wf her for the present year. She is nightly 
encored twice and thrice in her songs ; Ser ‘* Trab, trab,” is on every 
barrel-organ, and is whistled or sung in every street. Jetty Treffz is 
distinguished, like Jenny Lind; for her readiness to sing at charities or 
for brother or sister artistes in misfortune ; and such amiability adds 
lustre to the artistic acquirements which prompted Mendelssohn to de- 
clare that Jetty Treffz was the best Lieder singérinn in Germany ; and 
she bids fair to ion distinction here, as she sings our national 
ballads to the evident delight of her audiences.—London paper. f 


—reememes 
PUNCH’S VERSIFICATION OF SIR F. HEAD’S PREDICTIONS. 
The following is a Bulletin, put forth in the columns of our facetious 
contemporary. 





Lonvon, BuckInGHAM PALACE, June, 1851. 
Monsieur le President.—The tricolor waves over the Palace of the 
Guelphs. I dictate this in the pink-and-silver breakfast-room of her 
deposed Majesty Queen Victoria. 
esterday our troops landed in the most perfect manner on Dover 
beach. Not adrummer was missing. The weather, propitious to the 
civilising arms of France, was hazy at day-break, and thickened into an 
impervious fog towards noon. In the bosom of that fog we landed ; when 
the sun of Austerlitz (the favourite sun of your immortal uncle) broke 
forth, discovering the English troops in full retreat from Dover Castle. 
Not a shot was fired; but nothing could restrain the indomitable ardour 
of the Brass Band of the 150th from bursting into Partant pour la 





Syrie (epigrammatically meaning London). 


— += ee Se 





December L4 


We formed, and marched to the Railway, when Bombadier Millelau- 
riers rushed forward, and with his drawn sabre, cut the electric wires 
—as he would have cut so many fiddlestrings—thereby destroying all 
communication between Dover and the rege mg 

The troops took a meric | train; and the whole route through 
Kent—(Casar’s Kent)—was one long ovation. Wherever our engines 
stopt to take water, the inhabitants poured out wine, and ale, and a 
liquor of the country, called gin. It may serve to show the state of 
moral discipline arrived at by our troops, merely to observe that nots 
drop of liquor was accepted. Men who thirst for glory despise all 
meaner drink. 

How much have we misunderstood these people! A train in advance 
had spread the report of our coming. The populace was dressed in 
their holiday cottons. At the station, all the marriageable maidens, 
with flowers upon their heads (a clergyman in attendance), and their 

arents and guardians with their dowries in bazs, supplicated an al- 
iance with our brave army. But, with the voice of glory in his ears, 
the soldier of the Republic is deaf to love. 

The army arrived in excellent spirits at Blackheath, where the camp 
was pitched,—a part of my staff quartering at Greenwich Hospital. Ia 















man should, by sunrise, under pain of martial law, give in his wooden 


leg! 

The eastern approach to London in our possession, I marched before 
day-break upon the metropolis. With Canningham’s Handbvok of 
London, and two cabmen brought in by our Lancers, we had no diffi- 
culty in deploying upon Regent Street ; and here—as before concerted— 
our movements were crowned with success. 

For at day-break our gallant troops, lying in secret in the Crystal 
Palace of Hyde-Park, whither, according to previous strategy, they had 
been conveyed, packed up among the contributions of French com- 
merce, to the Exhibition of all nations—at day-break ourgallant troops 
burst, with fixed bayonets, like lightning, forth ! 

The 42ad Light Voltigeurs—for three weeks with short rations—shut 
up in Paris pianos, of an entirely new movement (see Catalogue), al- 
though a little doubled and cramped at first, soon, with the returning 
energy of the soldier, stood at ease with beautiful determination. 

A company of pioneers, bursting from bales of French silk, and a 
regiment of Sapeurs—too long ignobly shut up in French clock-cases— 
poured like a torrent through the Park. In short, in less than an hour 
all oar troops, conveyed in French manufactures into the Crystal 
Palace, to act in concert with the invading army, had formed. A mine 
had been sprung by the brave fellows, to wile away the dreariness of 
continement, and precisely at 6 a.m., the mine was fired and the glass 
palace blown to atoms. Paxton, the architect, rushing from his lodg- 
ings, hard by, in his morning-gowe, to the scene of devastation, was 
captured, but spared. I have ordered him a set of chains of 200 cwt., 
in tri-colored crystal ; and shall present him, when so manacled, to the 
nation. As one of our brave fellows blithely observed, when the Crystal 
Palace, with the world’s Industrial Show, was blown to bits—* C’etait 
joliment nettoyé !” 

At7 a.m. London was ours with an amount of bloodshed quite ridicu- 
lous; but then our gallant army was wonderfully Seconded by the ef- 
forts of thousands of our gallant countrymen, women, and children, all 
lodgers at the hearth-stones of perfidious Albion. I have issued an 
order that every householder shall! immediately surrender up his house 
and moveables, to be held and enjoyed by those French subjects at the 
time of the invasion lodging with him. 

It will be seen that, with the tens of thousands of our gallant coun- 
trymen domiciled with the unsuspecting Englishman, the downfall of 
London must inevitably be un fait accompli. All honour to those 
Frenchmen who, whilst enjoying a treacherous hospitality, were not for- 
getful of the wrongs of France. 

At an early part of the day, we found the animals of the Zoological 
Gardens of considerable benefit to our movemente,%s creating a diversion 
All the carnivora and the monkeys were set at liberty. The leopards— 
it would seem with an instinctive recollection of the wrongs they had 
suffered when gibbeted in the flag of England—turned with great alac- 
rity upon their tyrants. Ditto the tigers. The hippopotamus, enerva- 
ted by English milk and British pumpkins, refused to budge; and 
leering, as it was thought, contemptuously upon a Chief of Division, 
was sabred on the spot. On the other hand, the monkeys evinced 
great intelligence in following all our movements; and it is yet to be 
seen whether they might not be enrolled as a Light Singerie, with con- 
siderable effect. 

The subjugation of England is complete. Of course there yet re- 
main a few insensate examples of defiance and contempt. Queen Vic- 
toria, the Prince, and Children, have taken shelter in Woolwich Dock- 
yard, the only place where they cast brass guns. [I learn that the 
Dockyard will be guarded by circumvallations of Congreve rockets: by 
which it would seem the dethroned dynasty contemplate, at the worst, 
a desperate end. However, Cardinal Wiseman has been with me, and I 
have authorised him (with red hat and stockings) to proceed, with a 
befitting procession, to Woolwich, to talk reason to the humbled House 
of Brunswick. 

High Mass will be performed by the Cardinal to-morrow in West- 
minster Abbey; and Father Newman will officiate in St Paul's. The 
Archbishops of the abolished Church, and also the Bishops, will be al- 
lowed to leave the country; they and their sinful wives and children, 
with one change of linnen. The Bishop of London, for certain previous 
services, forms a special exception; he is allowed to take with aim @ 
portmanteau, weighing not more than three kilogrammes. 

The Duke of Wellington, with that characteristic obstinacy so marked 
at the infamous Waterloo, yet holds out in Apsley-House. He is oc- 
casionally to be seen on the roof, in his great-coat and cocked hat, 
continually saying to himself, “« Up, Guards, and at’em.” I have or- 
dered a bag of gunpowder to be hung at the street-door (we have for- 
ced the gates), and at ten presisely shall have affected an entrance. I 
have telegraphed to Portsmouth for the instant outfit of the Bellero- 
phon, and in that ship—that ship—shall instantly transport the Duke 
to St. Helena. : 

From all quarters the people comein. Almacks, however, continues 
to hold out; though three white pocket handkerchiefs, with worked 
coronets, have been sent, as flags of truce. The women desire to walk 
out with their diamonds, their daughters, and all their other honours 
of war. This must not be permitted. The diamonds must be surren- 
dered; and the daughters, with the largest dowries, one and all, inex- 
orably put to the wedding-ring. 

I had almost forgotton to state, that, have found it necessary to hang * 
all the editors of the atrocious newspapers. To-night, I go with my 
staff to the theatre, and have ordered, under pain of martial law, 
that the pieces acted should be returned to the language from which 
they were originally plundered. 

Monsieur le President, 
I have the honour to remain, 
CHANGARNIER. , 

Tue “Occuration Gone.”—The following delicious little squib 
appeared in the Tribune of Saturday last, and were it not for the ha- 
bitual gravity of that learned and earnest journal, we should at once 
have set it down as a good humoured attempt to let an unsuccessful 
debutante fall easily, and as a playful paying off an old score, incurred 
when the senior Editor of the Tribune was unwarrantably caricatured 
upon the boards. Without entering upon any discussion as to the tenden- 
cies of the Stage, we can assure the Tribune that; although the drama 
does lag behing the age, the public are not exactly disposed to whistle 
it down the wind, until they find some more promising substitutes than 
«Lyceums and Public Meetings.” Whoever be the writer so bent 
upon “ Human Progress,” we recommend him to enlist under the ban- 
ners of Mr. Horace Mann, who teachesin public that every mother’s 
son amongst us is a ‘ potential universe.” ‘* Think of that, Master 
Brook!’ By the way, we cannot alter the peculiar orthography of our 
respected contemporary ; but we must protest that itis none of ours. 


Tur THEATER 1w 1850.—For the first time in some years, we looked 
into a Theater, (the Broadway,) last evening. The Play was one of the 
best of Shakspere’s Comedies, (As You Like It,) as full of lively ici- 
dent, quaint philosophy, sparkling wit and genial humor as a play can 
be ; the heroine (Miss Kimberly, to see whom we had been drawn 
thither,) was natural, spirited and effective—not good in points merely, 
but sustained her part creditably throughout. She is new to the stage, 
and (re heard) had never even seen this play acted, so that a criti¢ 
would not be troubled to find fault with her, but she evinced talent and 
energies which, if rightly directed, might lead to signal usefulness and 
honor. But does the stage of 1850 give scope for a truly lofty career ° 

We could not repress the thought, while witnessing the performance, 








order to prevent a surprise by the Pensioners, gave orders that every 
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1850 


that the Theater is essentially a thing of the past. We make no allu- 
sion here to its m>ral tendencies, and shall endeavour to keep them for 
this time entirely outofmind. Neither do we mean simply that the 
courtiers, clowns, wits, lovers, fools, etc. of the play were not such 
as we meet in our daily walks ; for no one denies a certain striking 
fidelity to Shakspere’s characters—it is not the p/ay but the stage 
that seems unnatural and false—mere tinsel and wasted breath. If 
thére are two or three characters so Yate ge that the poet’s very 
men and women seem to be passiag before you, their dozen or twent 
associates flit (or rather flounder) before your eyes, and break the spell 
every moment. We doubt whether there is the human material in New- 
York for presenting one of Shakspere’s comedies so truly that a dozen 
educated persons may appreciate and enjoy its beauties as reser 
as they could were they to sit down together in a private parlor an 
read it aloud for themselves. 

Yes, the stage isa by-gone affair. At rare intervals (growing rarer) 
& great genius may appear upon it, and, by his transcendent concep- 
tions and delicate shadings of character, create a temporary interest ; 
but the Addisons and Dr. Johnsons of no future age will make it a habi- 
tual resort. They will find metal more attractive elsewhere. Even 
the better aspirations and nobler purposes of the Present are not re- 
flegted by it; it is doing nothing to day for Human Progress ; it is ex- 
erting no decided influence over the opinions and ideas of mankind. The 
Newspaper, the Lyceum, the Public Meeting, have supplanted it; it 

occasionally satirize a current folly (though it far oftener joins 

the herd of fools to laugh down a generous and fruitfal but novel idea ;) 
but it is no longer a power, a former of opinions, a ruler of multitudes. 
It stands like a ghost at day-dawn, and like it must shortly vanish. 
All efforts to shake off its satellite vices must fail, mainly because 
they are its chief remaining supports—its still subsisting fascinations. 
The single class who find the Theatre of 1850 permanently attractive is 
that of the frequenters ofthe upper story. But we had proposed not to 
touch the moral question. ‘‘ Good night to Marmion !” 




















Tora. Loss or THe Emperor or Russta’s Sream-Yacur.—We re- 
gret to announce that the splendid steam-yacht called the Peterhoff, 
which was built in this country a few months since expressly for the 
Emperor of Russia, and which excited so much admiration while lying 
in the river, has been entirely lost on her age out to St. Peters- 
burgh. The Peterhoff was of iron construction, built by Mr. Mare, of 
Blackwall, from whose yard the Farry, Her Majesty’s yacht, was 
launched. She was nearly 400 tons burden, and was fitted with engines 
of 140-horse power. er internal arrangements were of the most 
costly character, and no expense was spared in equipping her for the 
service of the Emperor. The transmission of the unfortunate yacht to 
St, Petersburgh was intrusted to an eminent firm on Cornhill, who 
took every care to supply her with an efficient crew. A master mar- 
inér, Mr. James Boniland, who had been employed in the Baltic for 
the last 24 years, was appointed to take charge of her, her crew being 
selected from men who had been trading in that sea. Some five or six 
weeks ago she took her departure fron the Thames, having on board, in 
addition to her crew, Mr. George Rennie, the engineer, and Mr. Water- 
man, jun., who designed the yacht, and who, we understand, was 
charged with its delivery to the Emperor, with Mr Eschappar and one 
or two otlier gentlemen. She reached Copenhagen in safety, and hav- 
ing taken on board two ladies attached to the embassy there for con- 
veyance to Kevel, she resumed her trip on the 22nd ult. Having pro- 
ceeded by Bornholm, and digatte the Archimede, one of the Prussian 
Government Steamers, which had gone ashore a few days previously on 
the island, and Gottland, she pursued a north-east course up the Baltic. 
They then experienced very severe weather. At times the wind blew 
almost a perfect hurricane from the northward, which had the effect of 
driving down with much force the waters from Bothnia and the Gulf of 
Finland—a circumstance which would tend to render the navigation of 
the Peterhoff more than ordinarily difficult. From all the accounts re- 
ceived the yacht seems to have laboured tremendously. The crew, 
however, succeeded in keeping her head to sea, but so heavy was the 
swell that it broke over on to her deck, and the greatest difficulty was 
experienced in preventing the fires from being extinguished. The exact 
course she was pursuing at this period (the evening ofthe 24th) has not 
been correctly ascertained, but it is evident she was making for the 
island of Dago, which is abreast of the entrance of the Gulf of Finland. 
A light was observed, which the master is supposed to have thought 
was on Dago. The steamer proceeded, and at half-past 10 o’clock at 
night she struck and was half her length up a shallow reef of rocks. 
The shock is described to have been exceedingly severe. Fortunately 
the weather had moderated to almost a perfect calm, and but for that 
merciful interposition every soul on board would have perished. The 
ro¢ks having penetrated the bottom of the yacht, it was quickly seen 
stie was fast filling. The boats were launched with the view of effect- 
ing a landing, but the height and position of the rocks entirely prevent- 
edthem. In the meanwhile the water gained rapidly in the hull of the 
wreck, and it was not long before it was level with the sea. Happily 
for the lives of those on board, the steamer held her position on the reef, 
and the crew having formed a kind of protection from the weather for 
the ladies in the upper part of the deck, they remained in a painful 
state of anxiety until the following morning. During the night rockets 
were fired every half hour, but no assistance came off tothem. Day- 
light brought to them a knowledge of their real position. The steamer 
had struck on the island of Oesel, the master having unfortunately mis- 
taken its light for that of Dago, which was more than 30 miles distant. 
As soon as they were seen from the land, three boats were despatched 
to their relief, and the weather favouring their exertions, the wreck 
was gained, and the whole of those on board were taken off. On reach- 
ing the shore every relief was afforded them, and it appearing impossi- 
ble to rescue the wreck with the means then at command on the island, 
Mr. Waterman, jun., with Mr. G. Rennie, proceeded on to St. Peters- 
burgh overland, with a view of procuring assistance. The journey be- 
ing one of considerable difficulty, much delay must necessarily trans- 
pire ere any relief can be rendered thereck. Very trying weather has 
since set in, and the last accounts speak of her loss. With reference to 
the unfortunate circumstance of the yacht running ashore, the fact can- 
not be concealed that there opener to have been some want of judg- 
ment on the part of those on board of her. It is, however, said that 
the navigation of the Baltic at this period of the year, with a north- 
erly wind, is attended with much difficulty, and that no fewer than from 
eight to ten vessels have been recently lost on or near the spot where 
this Zisastrous occurrence took place: 

The loss of the yacht, it is said, will exceed 20,000/., but it is under- 
stood that she isinsured for a large amount.”— Times, 19th ult. 





Tue Norro.tk Estuary Worxs.—The following statement, from an 
English paper of the 16th ult., gives another picture of the progress of 
improyement, suchas we really delight to record. We omit the account 
of the opening festivities, as they have a purely local interest : 


The ceremony of turning the first turf of this great national under- 
taking took place at Lynn, on Friday, the 8th inst. After a long pe- 
riod of expectancy, from the year 1839 to the present time, after many 
alternations of hope and fear, many “ hair-breadth ’scapes,” many bills 
and improved bills, one after another defeated by the forms of Parlia- 
ment or by the opposition of interested parties, a commencement of the 
works has at length been made. The Norfolk Estuary, or Metaris .£s- 
tuarum, is that broad open space of sands and channels, entirely covered 
at high tide, lying between the counties of Norfolk and Lincoln, and 
into which are discharged the waters of the Ouse, the Nene, the With- 
am, and the Welland. There can be no doubt but that, many centuries 
ago, efforts were made by the Romans resident in Britain to reclaim 

ortions of this waste, and in several instances the sea has been success- 
ully repelled, and many hundreds of fertile acres of land permanently 
added to the island. This has been effected by straightening and em- 
banking the course of the rivers outward to the estuary, and by the 
erection of barrier banks, which have barred off the swell of the tur- 
bulent waters,and have also served to retain the soil held in suspension, 
and brought to deposit behind them at every high tide. Within the 
memory of persons still living, much of the district now arable was bog, 
and the passenger had to be conducted by guides across the swampy 
marsh, fordable only at low water. . 

From the time of the Earl of Bedford, the many proprietors of the 
Levels have, by the powers of several acts of Parliament, carried out 
measures of improvement of drainage, and many elaborate reports have 
been published from time to time by eminent engineers upon the drain- 
age and navigation of these districts. In possession of all this know- 
ledge, and aware of the vast improvements yet to be gained, Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, subsequently appointed Governor General of British 
{ndia, having large properties in the neighbourhood, turned his attten- 
tion to a further Sedlesare of the Estuary. The demise of his Lordship, 
however, stopped the development of his ideas until, in 1837, the matter 











was again taken up by the late Lord G Bentinck, who being mem- 
ber for the borough of Lynn, placed himself at the head of the adventure. 
The project of that date comprehended the joint training of the several 
rivers to a contracted and common outfall, and the reclamation on either 
side of the channel on the coasts of Notfolk and Lincoln of tracts of land, 
amounting in all to about 150,000 acres. This plan was reported upon 
by several engineers, Sir J. Rennie, Mr. Rendall, Professor Gordon, 
and others, and having been defeated in Parliament upon a point of 
form as to the standing orders of the House, was finally abandoned as 
ng too comprehensive and difficult. We are informed that the late 
Sir J. Rennie had recommended the magnificent plan of entirely deviat- 
= the course of the Ouse from above Lynn, turning it on the opposite 
side of the town, and by a straight ship canal discharging its waters at 
once into the North Sea, near to Hunstanton. . After much labour, 
much opposition, and much disquietude, Lord G. Bentinck and his co- 
directors having formed a joint-stock company for the reclamation of 
32,000 acres, by the straightening and improving the outfall of the 
Ouse, obtained the powers of an act of Parliament to authorise the pro- 
ject, in the year 1 The estimated cost of the works was £250,000, 
which was raised in shares of £50 eaeh; and we are informed that a 
large proportion of the shares are held by the family and immediate 
friends of the late noble chairman. After the bill was obtained, Lord 
G. Bentinck applied himself to the pecuniary pective remuneration 
of the company, and resolved, chiefly because of the then untoward state 
of the ey 3s | market, and also because he thought that other interests 
might be induced to assist the comeney to pause before commenci 
the works, The result fully justified his Lordship’s forethought; an 
the town of Lynn and the Eau-Brink Commissioners, representing 
above 200,000 acres of land, have agreed to contribute each to the com- 
pany the sum of £60,000, making a clear bonus to the shareholders of 
£120,000, beside their first estimated profits. In 1849, the company, 
under the guidance of the present chairman, Sir W. Ffolkes, obtained 
a bill to empower them to receive the contributions of Lynn and the 
Levels. Sir W. Ffolkes, adhering to the policy of the noble Lord, and 
in concert with the directors, resolved not to proceed with the works 
until every obstacle was removed, every possible scrutiny submitted to, 
and until the whole scheme, as poner’ the several interests, was sub- 
mitted to the severest test. Under such circumstances, the Norfolk 
Estuary Company commenced their labours on Friday week. 





ITALIAN OPBRA—ASTOR PLACE. 


On Monday Evening, December '6'h, for the first time in America, will be performed 
GIOVANNA DI NAPOLI, Grand Opera, in three acts, by Maurice Strakosch. Madlle T. 
Parodi as Giovanna. 





MADLLE. PARODI 
TRIPLER HALL. 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 14, 
Admission on this only occasion to all parts of the Hall, ONE DOLLAR. 


MAX MARETZEK has the honour to announce to the public that he will = a GRAND 
GALA CONCERT, on Saturday Rrening, December M4, at Tripler Hall, on which oc- 
casion the celebrated Cantatrice Mdile TERESA PARODI, will make her first and most 
potions only ein any Concertin America. Mdlle Teresa Parodi will be assisted 
Mise Virginia Whiting, pupil of Max Maretzex, who will make her first appearance in 

ew York. Signor ominico Lorini, Signor Novelli, Herr Ferdinana Griebel, the eminent 
Violicist, Master William Saar, the Youthfu! Pianist, and the Grand Orchestra of the Italian 
Opera. Conductor, Max Maretzek. Mdlle Teresa Parodi willsing for the first and onl 
time in New York, 1, The Grand Aria from Rossini’s Opera of Tancredi—z, The celebra) 
Romanza from Verdi's Maid of Orieans—3, The Concert Rondo, commonly called the Ricci 
Waltz—4, The ees from the Italian version of Shakspeare’s La ‘Tempesta, ex- 
poresiy compensa for Mdile Parodi, by Halevy, and sung by her with the greatest success 
at her Majesty’s Theatre in Londou—5, The famous Masquerade Terzett, from Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, with Miss Me mn Whiting and signor Lorini—6, The favourite Duet from Nor- 
ma. Max Maretzek will produce his latest compos tions, viz., The Carnival of Venice, by 
Paganini, with Burlesque Variations for Full Orchestra. A new and Briliiant Polka, ca lea 
the Chit-Chat Polka —Price of Admission—This being the only appearance of Mdile Parodi 
in any Concert in America, and owing to the large size of the Hall, the price of tickets will 
be on this occasion, only One Dollar ,to all parts of the Hall, to be had at the astor Place 
Opera House, at Messrs. Hall & Sons’ Music Store, and at the principal Hotels, and at 
Tripler Hall.—Doors open at 6 1-2 o’clock, Concert to commence at 7 1-2, to concluae at 10 I-2. 
Positively no Postponement. 





TRIPLER HALL. 
MADAME ANNA BISHOP’S EIGHTH SACRED CONCERT, 


Will positively take place on Squéar Evening next. December 15, regardless 
of the weather. A grand selection from Handel’s MESSIAH. Also, new selections (never 
before portesees here) from Meyerbeer’s PROPHETE, Donizetti's MARTYRS, Rossini’s 
MOSE3 IN EGYPT. KALIWODA SOLEMNEL OVERTURE. The great Violinist, 
Herr GRIEBEL; the eminent Cornet-a-Piston, Mr. BAYLEY. Grand Chorus. The 
whole under the direction of Mr. BOCHSA. Tickets £0 cents to all parts of the Hall. 





NEW ALBION PLATE FOR 1851. 


We beg to inform our friends and subscribers, that we have not been 
unmindful, during the year now almost expired, of their customary 
annual plate. The new one intended for their acceptance will be in 
the printer’s hands ina few days The subject which we have chosen is 
Sr. Paun’s CarHepRAL, Lonvon, the great work of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and one of the finest buildings in the world. It has been en- 
graved for us by Mr. Charles Burt of this city, whose print of “‘ Slen- 
der, Anne Page, and Justice Shallow,” done for the Art-Union, has 
attracted somuch notice. Our own is of large size, and is entirely ex- 
ecuted in line. A description of it will appear in our first number for 
next year. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 davs, L10 a 110 1-2. 





THE ALBION. — 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1850. 








With the Liverpool mails to the 23rd ult. ,and the telegraphic reports of 
still another week, before us, we condense their more important contents. 
We may mention, however, before passing on to the news, that the Cu- 
nard Steamer Asia, Capt. Judkins, which arrived at her wharf on Sat- 
urday morning last, anchored within side of Sandy Hook at half-past 

five o’clock on the previous afternoon, her detention being caused by 
the extreme thickness of the weather. Her passage was thus made 
in half a day less than she has had credit for in print. It was the 
most severe that the gallant Captain has experienced in the course of 
ten years. 

We must cease to treat the papal excitement with levity, since, with 
or without reason, it has become the main topic of public interest at 
home, and is leading to some grave resalts. A serious riot as, it 
seems, occurred at Birkenhead, on the 27th ult., where, we gather from 
the telegraphic glimmerings, a Protestant meeting was dispersed by an 
incursion of Irish Roman Catholic labourers employed on the new 
docks in course of construction, who fairly put to flight the magistrates 
and the police. That this outrage was committed at the instigation or 
with the connivance of certain persons of education and influence is 
apparent, warrants having been issued for the arrest of Father Brown, 
a Roman Catholic priest, and other gentlemen of the same persuasion, 
who took part. We do not dwell on this painful occurrence, because 
the particulars are unknown at the time of our writing, but will be in 
every one’s hands before these lines are read. 

Amongst the rumours current are these—Parliament is to be assem- 
bled before the usual time of meeting--the Attorney General has re- 
ceived instructions to prepare a bill rendering it a penal offence for a 

Roman Catholic dignitary of the Church to assume an English title— 
the High-church party, will endeavour, in the ensuing session, te nul. 
lify a variety of liberal concessions made of late years to the Roman 
Catholic Clergy, including the Maynooth grant, and further still, to 
procure an act forbidding Dissenters to vote in Parliament on Church 
questions, and forbidding the Prime Minister to advise the Crown upon 
any matter affecting the Church, upon whose Primate it is also proposed 
to confer certain judicial powers. We scarcely care to waste thought 
upon rumours, but if there be any serious intention of increasing the 
power and the privileges of the Established Church through a dexterous 
working of the present state of the public mind, we venture the opinion 
that any such idea will be dissipated, so soon as the House of Commons 
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is at work. The injustice of harking on @ ery against Papal assamp- 
tion, and taking that special moment to further its own designs, would” 
strike the common sense of Englishmen, immediately that their heated 
passions had cooled down. We say this, as members and well-wishers 
of the Established Church ;and we should regret to see it bringing | 
down unpopularity upon itself by a vain attempt at anything savonr- 
ing of spiritual tyranny , 

Cardinal Wiseman’s menifesto has been published. It oconpies 
nearly seven columns of the Times, and is a very readable and instruo- 
tive document. It makes out, we think, fairly enough, that thé late 
‘* aggression” of the Romish Church does not justify the ferment into 
which Protestantism hos been thrown by it, inasmuch as it is but the’ 
last of a series of measures, some sanctioned, some enacted, aud wit 
tolerated by the Protestant government and people. The Cardinal and 
his Church are only experiencing the truth of the musty proverb, about. 
the camel’s back and the last half pound. Lord Minto and his Biin- 
ence are directly at issue on a matter of fact, the latter asserting that’ 
the present batch of nominations was shown to his Lordship whem im 
Rome, whereas by authority from Downing Street such a report wal 
contradicted on the 28th of Oct., as stanas recorded in the A/bien of thé 
23rd ult. Lord John Russell also is quietly convicted of inconsistency, ' 
but his stoicism under such convictions is notorions; and if pressed on 
this point, he will probably find some excellent reason for approving 
in 1846 of a Roman Catholic Bishopric of Chester, whilst the mitre of 
Westminster throws him into religious convulsions, A. D. 1850. 

We cannot pretend to register the innumerable public meetings, 
Clerical, Municipal, Lay, and Magisterial, by which the public mind 
has been inflamed. One might suppose that a new Armada wag 
sweeping the British Channel, and that men were invoked to arms in 
defence of their civil and religious liberties, so great is the stir and 
tumult. A counter cry has been raised in Ireland, and we fear we 
must expect to hear of religious discord breaking out afresh im that . 
quarter. In conclusion, we commend to particular notice a very : 
lively view of the subject, taken probably by Charles Dickens himself; 
it will be found on our first page. 





The Continent of Europe remains almost in state quo. Myriads of” 
armed men’ are marching and countermarching; booted couriers aré’ 
carrying autograph letters from Court to Court ; princes are dreaming 
of combining liberal theories with tyrannical laws; and altogether 
#0 many combustible materials are heaped up, and so many lighted’ 
matches are moving about, that from week to week we almost expect’ 
to hear of some explosion. 





Jamaica.—One of the many American Steamers plying to Chagres, 
touched, on the Ist inst., at Kingston, and brings us much melancholy 
detail of the futal effects and progress of the cholera. In that city the 
number of victims is estimated at 5000; at Port Royal it has also been 
terribly severe, but has ceased its ravages ; whilst in the interior and 
throughout many of the comparatively thinly populated districts, the 
loss of life has been frightful. We are grieved, but not surprised, to read 
of the disgusting callousness and want of natural affection exhibited 
by the negroes, when their nearest relatives were stricken down by the 
pestilence. 

Cairornn1a.—News to the Ist of last month has been received from 
San Francisco; gold dust has also been plentifully remitted, and plen- 
tifully brought home by the thousands of returning adventurers. The 


items to be recerded are—the festive celebration of the admission of 
California into the Union—the blowing up of a steamer at San Fran- 


cisco, by which sad accident about fifty lives are supposed to have been 
lost—and the appearance of cholera, first at Sacramento City, and sub- 
sequently at San Francisco. 

Leaving those who are interested, to fight their way through the 
conflicting local price currents, and the vague reports from the mining. 
districts with which the local journals are furnished, we cannot avoid 
noticing a very remarkabledocument that has appeared in print since 
our last publication, but which has not drawn forth much comment. It 
is a word of caution addressed to the American public by ninety-nine 
fellow passengers on board a steamer, returning homewards by the 
nearest route from California ; and its immediate purport is to prevent 
the rush of emigration toa country, where bitter disappointment awaits 
nine out of ten who expect to become suddenly enriched. Atthe head 
of these protesters against the delusions and misrepresentations with 
respect to the golden regions, which they lay to the door of interested 
parties, appears the name of a Colonel Mills, formerly of Texas. The 
Vv. O. Deita introduces him and the document itself to public attention, 
in a short article, which closes with these emphatic words—* thus is 
the golden mirage of California vanishing.” The immediate victims of 
false hopes may deserve one’s pity, but it will be a happy day for all 
parties, when the feverish excitement of gold-hunting shall have sub- 
sided, to be replaced by the legitimate pursuits of trade and commerce, 
for which California offers so many local advantages 





Tue new BritisH Poer Laureate.—Alfred Tennyson was gazetted 
to this honorary distinction on the 22nd ult., and the announcement 
must surely be received with general approval. Why so much delay 
has occurred in filling the post made vacant by the death of Wordsworth’ 
is best known to the Prime Minister. The utilitarians began to enter- 
tain hopes that the office was to be abolished ; but we are not sorry 
that this graceful relic of the olden time is yet spared by the besom of 
reform; and it is, after all, but a trifling honour, since the eminence is 
obtained, before the gift is conferred. There was, at one period, a talk 
of Rogers and of Leigh Hunt in connection with this appointment. It 
is well that no such foolish blunder wag made, as the choice of either 
would have been pronouuced. Moore’s prodigious popularity might 
have given him a claim; bvt we believe that he is in a state ef imbe- 
cility. We shall look for an inauguration ode from the new Laureate : 
may he wear the lays long ; he richly merits them. 

By the way, there are always curious coincidences to be observed by 
those who watch the signs of the times. We noticed lately that Lord 
John Russell's famous anti-papal letter to the Bishop of Durham bore 
the date of the day on which appeared in the Times a violent article 
on Mr. Shiel’s nomination to the Tuscan Embassy. A malicious persom 
might think that the honour done (after so much deliberation) to Ten- 
nyson was a sop for the indignant men of letters, who are loudly com- 
plaining that a pension has just been granted to a certain Mr. Bailey, 
on the grounds of his “ great literary merit,” whilst none of them can 
discover who in the world (of letters) he is. 





Fire av Hauirax, N. 5.—We much regret to learn that a very ex- 
tensive fire has occurred at the above named place. The North Bar- 
racks were laid in ruins, and about one hnndred houses were destroyed. 
The telegraphic accounts inform us that much distress and destitution 
will ensue, as the dwellings were mostly occupied by poor families. 





Lory RecrorsHir oF G@LAsGow Universiry.—Elsewhere will be 
found an account of the recently contested election for the above named 
literary distinction, between Lord Palmerston and Mr. Alison the His- 





torian. Although the official result be a tie—the choice between the 
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twe thus devolving on Mr. Macaulay the present incumbent-—it will be 
seen that the Conservative youths of Glasgow University outnumbered 
the Liberals. Mr. Macaulay’s position is a curious one, between his 
sometime colleague and his rival in political history. Old associations 
and present sympathies must induce him to side with the Foreign Sec- 
retary ; but the point of honour and the numerical votes would dictate 
the selection of his opponent. 

Amin Bey.--A correspondent of one of the London papers, writ- 
ing from Constantinople, expresses his surprise, on reading in New 
York journals that the above-named individual has been paraded 
through this.country, as a great naval and diplomatic functionary, as- 
serting roundly that his investiture with all the dignity of office and 
all the éclat of distinguished service, has been the work of his chape- 
rons, and not that of the Sublime Porte. Some misgivings on this 
subject. induced us to pen a little paragraph thereon, in our columns 
of the 19th of October, and we may now conclude that our hope (then 
expressed) will be realised, and that the reputed Turkish Envoy, when 
public and private hospitality begin to cool off, will : end his tour by 
settling down, to smoke the pipe of tranquillity beneath the protecting 
wings of the American Eagle.” Thus far, he has not made a bad 
business of it, in abandoning the sunny shores of the Bosphorus—and 
the chances of the bowstring. 








Custom Hévst Dues on Works or Ant.—In commenting, last 
Saturday, on Lessing’s magnificent picture of the Martyrdom of John 
Huss, now on view at the Dusseldorf Gallery, we mentioned incident- 
ee that the question of inward duty was left open. It has been since 

that Mr. Boker has been compelled, under risk of seizure, to 
pay the sum of $2400 for Custom House claims on his collection, of 
which amount $400 has been levied on the above-named single master- 
piece. Very much abuse on this occasion has been heaped upon the 
officers of Government, who have been officially required to enforce this 
tax. This is unjust and ungenerous; and we have the less hesitation 
in saying so, because none of our readers can for a moment doubt that 
our sympathies are altogether on the side of Mr. Boker. Nothing in 
fact can be more impolitic than the imposition of duties « n works of art. 
As a source of revenue these duties are contemptible; whilst they 
operate powerfully against the growth of public taste, and the improve- 
ment of American Artists. How far there is a set-off, in the shape of 
protection for the native producers, we need not now examine, Our 
sole object is to protest against the visiting, on the administrators of 
ap obnoxious law, that odium which properly and only belongs to the 
law itself and its framers. The point at issue is well-known. Paint- 
ings and other works of art are exempt from duty, if imported as ob- 
jects of taste, and not as merchandise. This is the letter of the law: 
its spirit is to draw the line between private use and pecuniary specu- 
lation. These Dusseldorf pictures being intended for exhibition, and 
the law as it stands not contemplating such a case, the Treasury De- 
partment claims the right to treat them as merchandise; Mr. Boker 
resists, finally pays under protest, and will take legal measures for re- 
covering the amount so paid. 

What will ensue’ For the love of Art, we sincerely wish that Mr. 
Boker may come off victor in his suit; and he probably will do so, if 
the question should be decided on the narrow grounds of the wording 
of the Congressional act. If its manifest intention be taken into ac- 
count, we fear the decision will be against him. We do not believe 
that Mr. Boker ever has made, or ever will make, or cares ever to make 
one farthing from the public exhibition of his very charming specimens 
of the Dusseldorf School of Painting. None have acknowledged the 
public obligation to him more sincerely than ourselves; but when we 
leave the regions of taste and descend to those of dry matters of busi- 
ness, we cannot imagine Collectors of Customs or Jadges on the Bench 
recognising any difference whatever between Mr. Boker’s gallery and 
Mr. Barnum’s Museum, if by chance a similar question should arise 
with reference to a wax figure or a monster kaleidoscope, consigned 
from abroad to the latter institution. It were too nice a distinction for 
appraisers and jurymen, though obvious enough to our readers, that the 
one charged an admission fee with the avowed intent of making money, 
and the other simply to avoid pecuniary loss in gratifying his own taste 
and improving that of the public. The moral which we would draw 
from these remarks is this—agitate for the repeal of a suicidal and ob- 
jectionable law, but don’t denounce the public servants on whom de- 
volves the unpleasant duty of carrying it into execution. 





A Dovstrut Peace Orrerinc.—The American contributions to the 
great World’s Fair are to be despatched to London in a national vessel: 
and at the cost of the United States government. This isa spirited and 
liberal arrangement, and one that should be properly appreciated by 
our countrymen. There has even been some talk of despatching to the 
Thames the mammoth line-of-battle ship Pennsylvania, to do honour 
to the occasion, and honour to the Repubdlicitself. The idea isa showy 
one; but being sincerely desirous that the Union should be worthily 
represented, and come out with high credit from the strife of competi- 
tion, we must hope that the project will be abandoned. In the first 
place, it would seem a most incongruous offering—a ship of war at the 
great festival of Peace! In the second, would the Pennsylvania pass 
the ordeal of naval criticism to which she would inevitably be subject- 
ed? Her vast proportions might astonish the cockney-mind—but in 
what light would she strike the Napiers? With great respect for the 
motives in which this notion originated, we venture therefore to doubt 
if it be desirable to carry it into effect. 


A Srer io rae Ricut Direction.—When Congress sees fit to 
protect the rights of American authors on their own ground, there may 
be some hope for the passage of an international copyright law. We 
are led to this remark by observing that, a few days since, a petition 
was referred to the Judiciary Committee of the U. 8S. Senate, praying 
that such a copyright might be awarded todramatic authors, as would 
protect them against any unwarranted performance of their plays—in 
other words, that the law might be so amended, as to enable the dra- 
matist to dispose of the right to perform, as he can now of the right to 
publish. It seems scarcely credible that, in this age and country, the 
writer of such a work as “the Betrothal” cannot prevent its being put 
upon any stage of the Union, if an unscrupulous Manager can beg, 
borrow, or steal a eopy of it! We have never yet heard any semblance 
of cause assigned for this ludicrous neglect of native interests. 





Tue Porpunation or New Yoru.—The returns of the census just 
taken have been nearly all made up, and it is confidently stated that 
this city numbers its inhabitants at a few chousand above half a mil- 
lion. During the last five years an increase of about forty per cent 
has taken place. 


A new Oprra Hovse'--This new project was mentioned, three 
weeks ago, in our columns. The plans, it is understood, are now ar- 
ranged, and the locality has been selected. It is the plot of ground, 
bounded by the Third and Fourth Avenues, Astor Place, and Ninth 
Street, which certain Menagerie and Circus Companies have repeatedly 
occupied. Lumley of London and Marti of Havannah, one or both, are 
said to be interested in the speculation. We see no reason to change 
the opinion on the subject which we expressed on the 28rd ult. 











Che Avion. 





Tue Cunarp Streamer “ Amenica.”—This vessel, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Shannon, reached Boston yesterday morning, at 8 
o'clock. Her mails were not due here until midnight, several hours 
after we are compelled to go to press. 
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OORRESPON DENCE. 
’ Lonpon, 22d November, 1850. 


The fluctuations of the funds were se slight, comparatively speaking, 
on the recent occasion of apprehension ef * difficulties,” that is to say 
war between Prussia and Austria, that I never felt very great alarm 
as to a present sanguinary result. The public funds are the barometer 
of public opinion in this country. The history of their rise and fall is 
curious. From 1730 to 1745 they ranged from 89 to 91, with the ex- 
traordinary exception of their being in 1737 at the remarkable price of 
107. In the year 1746, on the occasion of the Pretender’s march south- 
ward, they fell to 76, but in 1749 rose again to 100. From that time 
till the breaking out of the American War of Independence, they aver- 

ed from 80 to 90, but towards the end ofthe war they sank to 54. In 
1792 they rose as high as 96, but within five years from that time, 
namely, in 1797, in consequence of the successes of the French, the 
Mutiny at the Nore, and the general distress and rorrrtgage | prevail- 
ing, consols fell to the unprecedentedly low price of 44§. The highest 
price in that year was only 56. On the peace of Amiens, in 1802, they 
advanced to 79, but on the breaking out again of the war in 1803 the 
sank again to 50. In 1806 they reached 66, in 1808, 70, and in 181 
they wereat 72. The second American war brought them down to 55. 
On the abdication of Bonaparte, in 1814, they rose to 78, but fell again 
on his escape from Elba to55. After the battle of Waterloo they rose 
to 84. At Queen Caroline’s trial in 1820 they sank to 65, but in 1824 
were up again as high as 97. The panic of 1825 brought them down to 
74. In 1845 they were again at ~. In 1848 they fell to under 80, 
and on the famous Chartist day of 10th April im that year, they were 
offered tome at 75. But they soon after rose again to 98—and the re- 
cent Continental agitation did not put them below 96). I much doubt, 
however, whether affairs are any more than just smoothed over. The 
cause of dissension is ‘‘scotched not killed.” Vienna has become the 
antechamber of 8t. Petersburgh; all faith in the King and Government 
of Prussia is gone; and the German people are thoroughly disgusted 
with the solemn farce, and what they now declare was an organised 
sham. They vowthey will yet have revenge for their ‘‘ heart-struck 
injuries.” Herein England we have quiet and prosperity. Montaigne 
says that a well regulated stomach is a great part of liberty, and the 
British are well off this year. 

This continual arming of the different powers of Europe, because one 
or other of them chooses to arm, is a most expensiverivairy. But no 
individual nation of the Great Powers chooses to be less dignified than 
the other or others of its neighbours. A Cog ared might apply to 
them that splendid sentence of Pope’s, in which he lays bare the real 
secret of the disagreements in families. ‘Nothing hinders the constant 
agreement of people who live together but mere vanity, a secret insist- 
ing upon what they think their dignity or merit, and an inward expec- 
tation of such an over-measure of deference and regard, as answers to 
their own extravagant false scale, and which nobody can pay because 
none but themselves can tell readily to what pitch it amounts.” I 
think the last bluster of Prussia clearly attributable to wounded vani- 
ty, and a forgetfulness of the motto that ‘* a barking dog seldom 
bites.” 

The ‘great event of next year,” The Exhibition, is rather looking 
up in the world. Mr. Paxton’s glass house grows larger every day. 
The city of London alone is about to send something like 1200 exhibit- 
ors, and Westminster will vie with its loyal sister in doing its utmost 
to support Prince Albert’sscheme. The belief in the concomitant or 
consequent plague, pestilence, and famine is confined to a few ‘‘ bears.” 
But it must be hard work to write the 100 guinea prize essay that has 
been commanded for the occasion. 

The Romanists are making a hard push to improve “the present 
time of excitement.” Priests constantly preach in the open air, and 
of course attract large crowds. In some of the courts of the Borough, 
inhabited principally by Irish, a sort of extempore mass-house is occa- 
sionally got up, by the windows of the neighbouring houses being 
lighted up, and by a priest dressed in canonicals, standing on a chair, 
and having a rudely constructed crucifix held behindhim. Many of 
the discourses have been intemperate, as might have been expected, 
and the laity have not been behind the clergy in this respect. At a 
recent m in Dublin, Jobn O'Connell) said, «If a cry be raised 
against the Catholic Church, why cannot a counter-cry be raised against 
the Protestant Church? I hope the country will rally and meet the 
cry against Popery by a cry against the Protestant Church Establish- 
ment.” 

Law reforms are still in progress, and more extensive ones are con- 
templated. Itis pretty certain that no such sweeping changes, as 
those already effected and those in prospect, would ever have been 
dreamt of, but for the ungovernable impatience excited by Lord Eldon’s 
strenuous and uniform resistance to all improvement. Look at the 
modest nature of the alterations attempted by that great and good man 
Sir Samuel Romilly. With all his energy, rectitude, and determina- 
tion of character, he was unable to carry his bill to make freehold 
estates liable to the payment of simple contract debts—to make every 
man do what all honest men would do as a matter of course—to prevent 
a country banker from buying £100,000 worth of land with his cus- 
tomers’ money, and then die and leave it to strangers, or to his mistress, 
or illegitimate children He was equally unable to obtain a relaxation 
of the law which punished with death the stealing of five shillings in a 
shop, or the robbing of a bleaching ground. All his endeavours were 
met by the cry of “the wisdom of our ancestors,” yet see where we 
are now! The laws are as completely changed as if some great 
moral wave had broken over the whole, and left a new world of juris- 
prudence in place of theold. The Eldons, the Cannings, the Percevals, 
by damming up the stream, caused it to break its bounds and overwhelm 
ail opposition. One of the great reformers of your prooutate. Mr. 
Dudley Field, met a cordial reception on the evening of the 18th inst. 
at the Law Amendment society meeting here, and has since been the 
subject of a leader in the fearful Times newspaper. The alterations 
here are not made by the deeply-read lawyers, but by the active men 
of the world who know how to act. The days of the Vokes and Saun- 
derses are gone by. It is ingenuously confessed in the life of Hobbes, 
that for a man who lived so long, his reading was inconsiderable ; indeed 
he used to say that if he had bestowed as much time on reading, as 
other men of letters had done, he should have been as ignorant as they ! 
But we are perhaps going 4 little too fast—It is rather too much like 
Falstaff s snoetis to his companions, ‘‘ Come, Pistol, utter no more to 
me—and withal devise something to do thyself good. Boot, Boot, 
Mister Shallow—Let us take any man’s horses, the laws of England 
are now at my commandment. Happy are they which have been my 
friends, and woe to my Lord Chief Justice.” . 

Private letters from Paris speak of public attention being almost en- 
tirely engrossed by the warlike attitude of Prussia. If matters come 
to blows, France will indeed be puzzled by the embarras du choiz. 
Her interests lie with the southern countries of Germany; Prussia has 
always been her Jéte noire, and she wants the ‘ natural boundary,” 
as she calls it, of the Rhine. On the other hand, the absolutist prin- 
ciples of Austria and Russia are gall and wormwood to all thinking 
Frenchmen, who have for the last 60 years been in the van of philan. 
thropic enterprise and liberal theories. The incubus of absolutism 
threatens to strangle Europe as a nightmare, and many people in this 
country, sincerely attached to a constitutional monarchy, yet see for 
Europe no refuge, no hope for freedom of government but in a republi- 
can form. The deadly struggle between monarchy and democracy 
seems to be impending. But we must not anticipate evil. “As for 
false fears, and other fortuitous inconveniences, mischances, and calami- 
ties —to resist and prepare ourselves, not to faint, is best. Stultum est 
timere quod vitari non potest.” Itis a folly to fear that which cannot 
be avoided, or to be discouraged at all. 

You will no doubt have observed that Charles Knight has, with his 
usual activity and energy, “improved the great event” of next year by 
issuing two valuable publications: ‘‘The Cyclopedia of the industry 
of all nations,” and the ** Cyclopedia of Lon on.” Although differing 
widely in their character and aims, these two books both have a direct 
reference to the Great Industrial Exhibition of 1851, and will no doubt 
be found highly useful, the former as a hand book to the contents of 
the vast structure erecting in Hyde Park and also as a permanent dic- 
tionary of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, the latter as a guide to 
the many thousands of visitors from all parts of the world, who will 
find their way to this metropolis next year, as well as a full, complete, 
compact, and cheap book on London, worthy of a permanent place on 
our shelves. The Tow price of both is perfectly marvellous. 

The reduced rent obtained by the proprietors of theatres in London 





is very remarkable. I believe Drury Lane or Covent Garden may now 








be had for £1,000 a-year. The former was in its palmy days let to. 


Elliston for £11,200 a-year. Robins the auctioneer recently said that 
they would let best as Methodist Chapels, and oy all parties better ; 
and he attributed the present depreciation to the fact of there being 
seventeen theatres in London now, whereas four would be sufficient. 
No doubt, the cheap concerts and dancing rooms prove serious rivalg 
to the playhouses, which even when they are filled can hardly be re- 
munerative tu the lessees, on account of the immense expenses. As @ 
specimen of this the ex-machinist and decorator of Covent Garden 
Theatre stated, on examination at a late trial, that when that house 
was regularly played in by a dramatic company, ‘the properties” 
were worth about £10,000, and the heavy scenery from £15,000 to 
£20,000 ; and the carpenter stated that the ropes used in the theatre 
were more than sufficient for a first rate man-of-war, and required to 
be renewedevery day. The value of the wardrobe was stated to be 
about £10,000. 

These cheap excursion trains bring up to London the drollest-looking 
people conceivable. It iscurious how antediluvian costumes still lin- 
ger in some of our remoter provinces. In the United States a sort of 
stereotyped universality of habiliment prevails. In France, where 
there are no old people either in dress or mind, you nowhere find the 
pint and eccentric figures that every country neighbourhood in 

ngland produces. In that gay land, old children abound, who have 
only exchanged but not thrown by their rattles; whilst most of our 
old folks, particularly from the rural and non-conformist districts, give 
one the idea that they must have been born so, and never could have 
been young children. 

The railways which penetrate now into some parts of Scotland, and 
various parts of Ireland are bringing about a great improvement in the 
habitations of the people who live along the lines of the road, and thig 
will ultimately produce general amelioration. I have often thought. 
how some of your “ citizens’”’ would be surprised at the rude places man 
lives in, on a desolate mountain side in the Highlands of Scotland, or 
on @ bog in Ireland. You come upon one of these wildernesses and see: 
a few turf erections, without windows and without chimneys, with the 
wild grasses of the moor and heath growing on the very roof, and but 
for the smoke which issues from the door, or the children that are play- 
ing in the dirt round about the hovel, you would never have dreamt of 
these being human dwellings. Miserable however as such homes are, 
they are decidedly picturesque and characteristic. CAM. 


PAusic. 


Aston Piack OpzRA Hovuse.—There is nothing new to chronicle at this es- 
tablishment, excepting the absence of Maretzek from his accustomed seat as diree- 
tor. The said-to-be great tenor Bettini, who appeared on Thursday of last week 
and made a decided fiasco, was announced for the following Saturday, and the 
Manager believed, up to the latest minute, thathe would fulfil his promise ; but at 
the eleventh hour, he found himself disinclined to appear, and left the manager to 
bear the responsibility of the disappointment. There was e brilliant and crowded 
audience assembled, to whom Maretzek related the circumstances of the case, 
throwing himself upou their kindness, and sayingthat Parodi had kindly consented 
to perform Lucrezia, but that all who were dissatisfied with the non-appearance of 
Bettini might have their money returned to them. Only one person left. Parodj 
chased away all appearance of annoyance, and created a furor of excitement, such 
as we never remember witnessing before. It reminded us of a European triumph, 
for all bounds of formality were broken through, and the audience gave away to 
their delight in perfectly unrestrained enthusiasm. After each act she was repeat- 
edly called out, and the lobbies were crowded with excited gentlemen whose theme 
was Parodi, the great Parodi! It is evident that this superlative artiste is strength- 
ening her position with the public upon every new performance. The genius which 
we at once appreciated is fast making itself felt in every musical circle, and her 
career cannot fail to be triumphant to its close. She leaves us next week, and will 
appear in Philadelphia, where we prognosticate that she will at once become the 
rage. 

The first grand Opera Concert comes off this evening at Tripler Hall. The 
programme is a most admirable one ; among the most attractive that we have ever 
seen, Parodi is, of course, the bright particular star, and sings nothing that she 
has hitherto sung. Her selections are of great excellence, and will afford us a 
fair Opportunity of judging of the great versatility of her powers. The other at- 
tractions are great, but are “ too numerous to mention” in our notice ; they will be 
found in the advertisement. We must however mention that Max Maretzek will 
produce a new Polka, thechit-chat Polka,which, like his others, will be the rage of 
the season. 


Maurice Strakoscu’s New Orera.—This work will in all probability be 





produced on Monday next. It has been rehearsed all this week, and it is rumoured” 


that Parodi is delighted with her music, and sings it magnificently. We trust that 
nothing will interfere to prevent its production in the best possible style, so that it 
may have a fair start at the commencement. The public are very curious to hear 
the first operatic work of one so familiar to them as a pianist, and M. Stra- 
kosch has much at stake. The result will in all probability decide his future 
career. We hope for, and feel confident of his success, and trust that all who can 
will give him a helping hand. ‘ 


TrRIPLER Hatt—Mapame Anna BisHor.—The Concert which was to have 
taken place jast Sunday evening was iujudiciously postponed, and we speak within 
the mark when we say that thousands were disappointed. The announcement was 
well posted and advertised, but the fairness of the evening induced the belief that 
he concert would come off, and the doors were thronged with crowds of disap- 
pointed expectants. To-morrow the concert will be given, regardless of the wea. 
ther. The selection of music is delightful, and we nave no doubt but that the vast 
building will again be crowded to its utmost capacity. 

The Promenade Concert on Thursday evening at which Madame Anna Bishop 
sang with great effect was attended by an enormous concourse of people. The 
Hall was indeed literally thronged, and we presume that the fair and talented 
Lessee realized a handsome profit by the undertaking. The public are beginning 
to understand these Concerts, and will soon enjoy them in the right way. They 
are, we feel assured, destined to become very popular in this city, and we aré 
convinced that Mr. Bochsa made a happy change when he substituted beautiful 
vocal pieces for long and tiresome instrumental solos. The combination will 
certainly eed, more especially if Mad Bishop will frequently be “he 
vocalist. Mr. Bochsa promises many excellent and startling novelties in the 
future Promenade Concerts, 








Drama. 


There has been, during the past week, no theatrical event claiming lengthened 
notice in our columns. . 


Broapway THEeaTRe.—Sir W. Don has been re-enacting his Buckstonias 
parts. On Monday, Mlle. Celestine Franck and M. Espinosa commence a series 
of Ballet performances. 

BuRTon’s.—The revivals continue eminently successful, the “ Road to Ruin” 
having especially taken the public fancy; and well it may, for there is much real 
good acting init. Blake’s part of Old Dornton gives him an opportunity for many 
exquisite touches of pathos, in which we scarcely know his equal, whilst Lester, 
as Harry, exhibits to great advantage the graver side of his melodramatic capabi- 
lities. As for Burton, he is himself all over, and that is praise enough. By the 
way, (without craving for an expensive outlay in a house where the public has ae 
customed itself to high excellence and /ow prices of admission,) we cannot avoid a 
murmur at the want of unity in the costumes. Why should 1790 & 1850 be on the 
stage together? Themention of “the Ring” in Hyde Park, as a rendezvous for 
duellists, brings the age of cocked hats and swords unavoidably to the mind of the 
audience, and that a gentleman should keep his appointment then and there, habi- 
ted ashe might be if sitting now in the pit of the theatre, is an anachronism that 
goes against the grain with us; nor can theremarkable merits of the performance 
prevent the comments of those who witness it. 

N1BLo’s.—The uew pantomimic piece, “ Mazulm or the Night-Owl,”’ has been 
triumphantly successful. It abounds with clever tricks, and scenes showily got 
up. The former, if not entirely new, are more neatly performed than anything done 
of late by the Ravels, and show the result of careful preparation. The diablerie 
in one scene is tolerated, but not liked; and we are sure that the great majority of 
the closely\jamined spectators would be better pleased if it were omitted. 

Broucuam’s LyceuM —This new enterprise will soon be coming uuder publie 








notice. The House will be opened on Monday week, the 23rd inst. 
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Notices of New Works. 





Reventes or 4 Bacnexor. By Ik. Marvel. New York, 1850. Ba- 
ker & Scribner.—This pleasant volume is from the pen of Mr. Donald 
@. Mitchell, the reputed John Timon of the Lorgnette; and it must 
add to the estimation in which he is held by the public. The writer 
who can lure a few of his fellow mortals away from the bustle, and the 
strife, and the fret, and the wear and tear of s restless existence—who 
ean plant them in his own quiet arm-chair, and think a little for them 
80 easily and so cozily that they shall fancy his thoughts to be their 
own soliloquies—who can carry them off from the engrossing present, 
backward to the fullness of youth, or forward to the repose of age— 
who can peel off, here and there, the worldly rind that grows ever- 
thickening over the human heart, growing fastest and thickest in the 
hot-houses of Fashion and in the rank soil of Wealth—the writer, we 
say, who can do this—and Mr. Ik. Marvel does it in his Reveries— 
shall be welcomed to a place in our regards, and cordially recommend- 
ed to our readers’ bookshelves 

Perhaps our remarks may induce the impression that the Bachelor 
has put out a series of moral essays. So he has, if you choose to read 
them profitably ; if otherwise, and if you not only think with Ik. Mar- 
vel that this isa very goodly world, but think also that your own mode 
of living in it is unimpeachable, why then you shall give him credit 
for some lively fancies, laugh at some of his scraps of humour, and con- 
fess yourself entertained by his rambling reminiscences. We make 
room for two extracts, after long balancing between their respective 
claims for space, confessing our inability to decide the knotty point. 
The first need only be prefaced by the remark, that many of the author’s 
reveries are professedly begotten of wood-fires, coal-fires, and cigars, 
with all their et ceteras of smoke, and flame, andashes. He thus com- } 
mences dreaming over his cigar. 


I do not believe that there was ever an Aunt Tabithy who could abide cigars. 
My Aunt Tabithy hated them with a peculiar hatred. She was not only insensible 
to the rich flavour of a fresh rolling volume of smoke, but she could not so much as 
tolerate the sight of the rich russet colour of an Havana-labelled box. It put her 
eut of ali conceit with Guava jelly, to find it advertised in the same tongue, and 
with the same Cuban coarseness of design. 

She could see no good in a cigar. 

“ But by your leave, my aunt,’ said Ito her, the other morning,“ there is very 
much that is ‘in a cigar.” 

My aunt who was swéeping, tossed her head, and with it, her curls—done up in 

aper. 

“Itis a very excellent matter,’’ continued I, puffing- 

“Tt is dirty,” said my aunt. 

“ It is clean and sweet,” said I; “ and a most pleasant soother of disturbed feel- 
ings: and a capital companion ; and a comforter ”’ and I stopped to puff. 

“You know it is a filthy abomination,” said my aunt,—‘‘and you ought to 
be——”’ and she stopped to put up one of her curls, which with the energy of her 
gesticulation, had fallen out of its place. 

“It suggests quiet thoughts” —continued I,—‘ and makes a man meditative ; and 

ives a current to his habits of contemplation,—as I can show you,’’ said I, warm- 
ing with the theme. 

y aunt, still fingering her papers,—with the pin in her mouth,—gave a most 
incredulous shrug. 

“ Aunt Tabithy”’—said I, and gave two or three violent, consecutive puffs,— 
“ Aunt Tabithy, I can make up such a series of reflections out of my cigar, as 
would do your heart good to listen to !”’ 

“ About what,pray ?” said my aunt, contemptuously. 

“ About love,” said I, “ which is easy enough lighted, but wants constancy to 
keep it in a glow ;—or about matrimony, which has a great deal of fire in the be- 

inning, but it is a fire that consumes all that feeds the blaze ;—or about life,” con- 
tinued I earnestly,—‘“ which at first is fresh and odorous, but ends shortly in a 
withered cinder, that is tit only for the ground.” 

My aunt who was forty and unmarried, finished her curl witha flip of the fingers, 
—resumed her hold of the broom, and leaned her chin upon one end of it, with an 
expression of some wonder, some curiosity, and a great deal of expectation. 

P could have wished my aunt had been a little less curious, or that [ had been a 
little less communicative : for though it was all honestly said ou my part, yet my 
contemplations bore that vague, shadowy, and delicious sweetness,that itseemed im- 
possible to - them into words,—least of all, at the bidding of an old lady, leaning 
on a broom handle. 

“ Give me time, Aunt Tabithy,”—said I,—‘“a good dinner, and after it a good 
cigar, and I will serve you such a sun-shiny sheet of reverie, all twisted out of the 
smoke as will make your kind old heart ache !’’ 

Aunt Tabithy, in utter contempt, either of my mention of the dinner, or of the 











ed it, adding the freshness of a personal nafrative to his scholarly no- 
tices of Biblical history. The engravings are reprints from Bartlett’s 
admirable work on the Holy Land. 


THe ManHATTANER In New Ornterns. By’A. Oakey Hall. Ibid. 
J. 8. Redfield.—A little book, but a lively one. It is a reprint of a se- 
ries of letters descriptive of the great southern metropolis, which 
; have appeared in the Literary World. They are very graphic. A 
{sample will be found among our literary extracts ; or if crowded out 
to-day, it is only postponed. 

Tauwis’s Dramatic MAGAZINE. Ibid. John Tallis & Co.—We have 
here the opening number of a new monthly magazine, whose purport is 
implied in its title. It is published simultaneously in London and New 
York, and will, we trust, be ably edited and well supported. It will 
be critical, historical, biographical, and illustrative. In the last re- 
spect, a series of portraits of persons connected with the stage promises 
to be valuable. This number contains one of Jenny Lind, and one of 
Mr. R. H. Horne, the author of “‘ Orion,” &c. Both are well execut- 
ed, though the selection is singular. 


ADDRESS, DELIVERED AT THE Montrreat Provinctat InpusTRIAL 
Exuisition. By the Hon. Charles D. Day. Montreal. 1850. Rollo 
Campbell.—We commend to particular notice this manly and eloquent 
address, delivered by Mr. Justice Day on the 19th of October last, and 
which, we doubt not, must have produced a very strong impression 
upon its hearers. We ourselves have beea particularly struck by its 
high and grave tone, by the broad view which it takes of civilization, 
and by its entire freedom from the self-glorifying spirit with which we 
Englishmen can scarcely avoid regarding the coming event. We sub- 
mit one passage, thoughtful, considerate, and practically useful. 


You come but now from the interesting display of these productions of man’s 
ingenuity in another hall; you have surveyed them there: did you see in them 
nothin bet wood and iron, and brass and leather? Look at them again, and they 
will tell you of hours of deep, laborious, persevering meditation—of weariness of 
body—of exhaustion of spirits—discouragement, almost despair—of revived ho 
and energy, and victories—glorious victories of mind, won inch by inch over * 4 
strong, although inert, resistance of matter and its laws. Andhow won? By the 
patient industry which dares and conquers all. The truth is, that these things are 
the handwriting of the inventor and the mechanic: they are, to his mind, the ex- 
pression of its efforts and its power, as fully as the exact language of* the philoso- 
pher, and the eloquent and plowing seutences of the poet, are the expression of 
theirs. We are apt to overloook or underrate the intelligence which is not recor- 
ded in books, and to forget that the faculties which are every day called into exer- 
cise, not only in mechanical inventions, but in many of the arts of life, are closely 
allied to those, which, under different training and with another direction, give 
literary and scientific fame. There must be in the head of the inventor, as close 
a logic, as in that of the mathematician ; a creative power similar in kind, if not 
equal in degree, to that of the poet; and the patent office of most countries, nay, 
this Exhibition, indicates the extent to which these qualities have been possessed, 
and the intensity and perseverance with which they have been exerted. The stead- 
fast, resolute application of the mental energies, in a certain direction, and witha 
fixed object, hes the difference, perhaps all the difference, between civilized and 
savage man. 


Tue KwickerRBockerR MaGazine. S. Hueston.A lack of time hin- 
ders us from perusing the contents of the December number of this old- 
established favourite, save only its ‘‘ Editor's table,’’ over which we 
never fail to skim. In it there is always something lively to be found, 
as the following trifle may perhaps show. 


We have ‘laughed fartively,’ as our greatest American novelist would say, at 
the following, received in a recent epistle from a Kentucky correspondent: ‘W hile 
the cholera was here last summer, a remarkably sharp specimen of ‘ Young Ame- 
rica’ managed to keep body and boots together by fami.iarly entering the doors of 
any of the stores or offices, and telling his story in a way to win a few dimes, on 
the score of charity or impudence, To the respectable portion of the communi y 
he delivered the stereotyped history of * Father died in New-Orleans, and I'm a- 
travellin’ home to New York tosee me mother; won't ye please, Sir, gi’ me a 
dime?’ Bnt to me, whom he knew better, he told a most amusing tale of his ad- 
ventures English boru, he had shipped while only fourteen years old on board a 
New-Orleans and Liverpool packet, made two or three trips, became disgusted, 
and taking French leave at New-Orleans, started to walk ‘across the country’ to 
New-York! He spent his last shilling on the road, and somewhere in Ohio bired 
himself to a farmer, who sent him out on the following morning to ‘break up’ a 
piece of grouna. In the course of an hour Tom made his appearance at the house, 
very much flushed in the face, as if ploughing the earth was rather more tedious 
a business than ploughing the domain of Father Neptune. ‘Well, Tom,’ said the 





smoke, or of the old heart, commenced sweeping furiously. 

“If I do not’’—continued I, anxious to appease her,—“ if I do not, Aunt Tabithy, 
it shall be my last cigar; (Aunt Tabithy stopped sweeping) and all my tobacco mo- 
ney, (Aunt Tabithy drew near me) shall go to bay ribbons for my most respectable 
and worthy Aunt Tabithy; and a kinder person could not have them; or one,” 
‘contiuued I, with a generous puff, ‘whom they would more adorn.” 

My Aunt Tabithy gave me a half-playfal,—half-thankful nudge. 

It was in this way that our bargain was struck; my part of it is already stated. 
On her part, Aunt Tabithy was to allow me, in case of my success, an evening ci- 
gar unmolested, upon the front porch, underneath her favourite rose-tree. It was 
concluded, I say, as I sat; the smoke of my cigar risin gracefully around my 
Aunt Tabithy’s curls ;—our right hands joined ;—my left was hoiding my cigar, 
while in hers, was tightly grasped—her broom-stick. 

And this Reverie, to make the matter short, is what came of the contract. 


‘If the above remind us strongly of Sterne, we must add that this is 
the only case in which any such imitation is to be detected. It was 
probably intentional. Our second extract requires no comment. 


Abuse her, as we will,—pity her starving peasantry, as we may,—smile at her 
court pageantry, as much as we like,—old England, is dear old England still ! 
Her cottage homes, her green fields, her castles, her blazing firesides, her church 
spires are as old as song; and by song and story, we inherit them in our hearts: 

his jcyous boast was, T euaieben, upon my lip, as I first trod upon the rich mea- 
dow of Runnymede ; and recalled that Great Charter wrested fromthe king, which, 
made the first stepping stone toward the bounties of our western freedom. 

{t isa strange feeling that comes over the Western Saxon, as he strolls first along 
the green by-lanes of England, and scents the hawthorn in its April bloom, and 
lingers at some quaint stile, to watch the rooks wheeling and cawing around some 
old country mansion that lies in their shadow, and hums some fragment of charm- 
ing Englis esy, that seems made for the scene! This is not sight-seeing, nor 
travel; itis dreaming sweet dreams, that are fed with the old ife of Books. 

I wander on, fearing to break the dream, by a swift step; and winding and ri- 
sing between the blooming hedgerows, I come presently to the sight of some sweet 
valley below me, where a thatched hamlet lies sleeping in the April sun, as qui- 
etly as the dead lie in history ;-—no sound reaches me save the occasional clinck of 
the smith’s hammer, or the hedgeman’s bill-hook, or the ploughman’s “ ho-tup !”’ 
frdm the hills. At evening, listening to the nightingale, I stroll wearily into some 
close-nestled village, that | had seen long ago from arolling height. Itis far away 
from the great liues of travel ;—and the children stop their play to have a luok at 
me. and rosy-faced girls peep from behind half-opened doors. 

Standing apart, and with a bench on either side of the entrance, is the inn of the 
Eagle and the Faleon,—which guardian birds, some native Dick Tinto has pic- 
tured upon the swinging sign-board at the corner. The hestess is half ready to 
embrace me, and treats me like a prince in disguise. She shows me through the 
tapvoom into a little parlour, with white curtains, and with neatly framed prints 
of the old patriarchs. Here, alone, beside a brisk fire, kindled m4 furze, I watch 
the white flame leaping playfully through the black lumps of coal, and enjoy the 
best fare of the Eagle and Falcon. If too late, or too early for her garden stock, 
the hostess bethinks herself of some small pot of jelly in an out-of-the-way cup- 
board of the house, and setting it temptingly in her prettiest dish, she coyly slips it 
upon the white cloth, with a modest regret that it is no better; anda little evident 
satisfaction—that it is so good. 

I muse for an hour before the glowing fire, as quiet as the cat that has come in, 
to bear me company ; and at bed-time, I find sheets, as fresh as the air of the 
mountains, 

At another time, and many months later, I am walking under a wood of Scottish 
firs. It is near night-fall, and the fir tops are swaying, and sighing hoarsely in the 
cool wind of the Northern Highlands. There is none of the smiling landscape of 
England ebout me; and the crags of Edinburgh and Castle Stirling, and sweet 
Perth, in its silver valley, are far to the Southward. The larches of Athol and 
Bruar Water, and that highland gem—Dunkeld, are passed. I am tired with a 
morning's tramp over Culloden Moor; and from the edge of the wood, there 
stretch rbefore me in the cool gray twilight, broad fields of heather, In the mid- 
dle, thee rise against the night-sky the turrets of a castle ; itis Castle Cawdor, 
where King Duncau was murdered by Macbeth. 


A frontispiece and a title-page are furnished from the inimitable pen- 
cil of Darley. They are a couple of gems. 

Tue PATHWAyYs AND ABroInc PLaces or ovr Lorv. By J.M. Wain- 
wright, D.D. Ibid. Appletons.—This extra-sized octavo volume com- 
bines in its pages many of the elements of popularity and success. It 
is written by a learned and eminent clergyman, illnstrated by a score 
of excellent engravings, and describes a pilgrimage to scenes of surpass- 
ing and inexhaustible interest. From his journal and his letters writ- 
ten on the spot, in the spring of last year, Dr. Wainwright has compil- 


old squatter, ‘what's the matternow? Howdid you getalong?’ ‘She's wrecked, 
Sir,’ was the reply. ‘Wrecked!’ echoed his employer ; ‘ why, Tom, what do you 
mean?’ ‘ Why, sir,’ said Tom, briuging'his hand up to his carroty poll, ‘ the craft 
wasn’t well ballasted, Sir, and wouldn’t obey the tiller; and though I held her 
hard a port, she lurched off a-lee, and run onthe breakers. You'll find her out 
yonder, Sir, due nor’-east, on her beam-ends, with her cut-water hard in a stump, 
the larbo’d bull on the starbo’d side, the starb’d bull on the larb'd, and the old 
mare foul o’ the rigging!’ Tom was discharged forthwith.’ 

Tue Democratic Review. Kettell & Moore.—There is more than 
usual variety in the December number of this political and literary 
monthly ; but its position and merits need no comment, and we have 
not leisure to runthrough its contents. 


MORE REPUBLICAN DEVELOPMENTS. 


In the hurry and flurry of the “very latest” French Revolution, 
many queer occurrences were overlooked, that are now finding their 
way to light. In this journal, on the 9th ult , we republished some 
pleasant memoranda concerning the royal carriages, and the use to 
which the men of the people converted them ; from a Paris letter of 
the 7th ult, we now extract a few racy particulars, equally indicative 
of the purity of purpose and self-sacrificing spirit, exhibited by many 
of the movement party. 


A work has just been published which throws more light on the Re- 
volution of February, and on the acts of the authors and agents of that 
‘catastrophe,’ than any which has yet appeared. It might form a 
curious and most useful commentary on Lamartine’s rhapsody on the 
same subject, or Louis Blanc’s Memorabilia. It has issued from a well- 
known department in the splendid Palace of the Quai d’Orsay, and its 
authors are the chief President, the three Presidents, and the eighteen 
Masters, who, with the eighty Conseillers Referendaires, a Procureur- 
Genéral, and a Registrar, constitute the body known as the Cour des 
Comptes, and whose duty it is te examine all the rey: accounts of 
the nation, and whose jurisdiction extends over whatever relates to the 
receipts or expenditures of the kingdom. 

The work, which bears for title Rapport et déclaration générale de la 
Cour des Comptes sur les Comptes de ? Année 1848,is 1 document which 
cannot be explained away by poetical appeals to the paratonnerre, or 
the sophistries of a charlatan. Facts and figures stand forth in it in 
naked and stern simplicity. Atasingle glance you perceive that the 
first budget of the ‘ glorious, fraternal, and economical’ republican 
Government far surpasses all the budgets of the monarchy—noi iess a 
sum than 1,746 millions was spent on a system whose frugality was de- 
scribed as one of its manifold virtues. But it is not merely the lavish 
expenditure recorded in the columns of this report that deserves the 
execration of al! Frenchmen. In the single year of the Avatar of Le- 
dru Roliin, Lamartine, and Co., the diminution of the public revenue 
amounted to more than 145 millions of francs. The proceeds of the tax 
on registration were less by 55 millions; and the loss of 10 millions on 
stamps and 46 millions on Customs may give a pretty fair idea of the 
state of commerce and industry during that terrible crisis. 18 mil- 
lions of francs less on colonial sugars; 7 millions on the salt tax; 11 
millions on spirituous liquors,and 8 millions on miscellaneous imports, 
speak of the distress of the industrial population. 

The extraordinary resources to make up for the enormous deficit for 
that year amount to 560 millions, the great part of which proceeded from 
stoppages on public salaries and pensions,and the extraordinary impost 
of ft centimes. The disinterested members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment exempted themselves, it would appear, from the stoppage to 
which all other functionaries were obliged to submit. It is true that 
they paid tothe Treasury the enormous sum of 15,000., or 600/., under 
the name of * Patriotic Gifts :” that generosity, however, was not of a 
ruinous kind; had they, instead of a ‘voluntary gift,” merely com- 
plied with the rule they imposed on other functionaries, the Treasury 
would have gained 82,000f, instead of 15,000f. 

M. Tirel has been charged with some misstatements in his work, La 
République dans les Carrosses du Roi. It is possible he may have 


committed some mistakes ; but we find in the incontrovertible report 








== 
now given to the public a sum of 9,503f. ‘ for repairs of the carriages 
of the civil list employed by the members of ine Provislaned Govern- 
ment,” who not only made use of the King’s carriages, but made the 
nation pay for the repairs. ’ 

The republican austerity of these men did not prevent them from 
receiving, just a9 Ministers did in the days of ‘‘ tyranny,” their - 
tive salaries and allowances. From the 24th of February to the 15th of 
Moy, they each received a sum, under the name of indemnity, of 11 ag 
and until the decree of the 4th of July fixed the salary at 4,000f. per 
month, it was the same as under the monarchy. The celebrated Com- 
missioners who replaced the Prefects in the departments were about as 
disinterested ag the Ministers. Each had 40f. a day—no stoppages; and 
spent in ‘‘ extraordinaries” a sum of 174,000f. for the republican 
education of their departments. The report states that for this item 
the vouchers are incomplete; but that the idemnities just noticed were 
supposed to be applied to politicul missions, to electoral manceuvres, 
and the greater part to personal expenses—such as eating and drinking, 
lodging, and what is termed Aadillements. The latter item would show 
that these noted patriots having been sans cu/ottes, in the literal sense 
of the word, before the revolution, made, after it, the nation pay for 
the repairs of the many solutions of continuity ix their nether habili- 
ments. Some of these Commissioners spent as much as 80f. per diem 
each for their necessities and menus p/aisirs. The luxurious conferences 
of the Luxembourg cost 70,000f. ; the famous feast. of Concord, which 
ushered in the feast of blood of June, stands in. these accounts at 
847,000f.! Of this sum 12,150f. was expended in purchasing new 
breeches and clean shirt for the 20 Sosmineante General for the cere- 
mony ; 2,412f. for the purchase of gilt paper crowns, artificial flowers, 
and ends of ribands for the deputations of ‘ virgins ;’ and 2,500f for 
the publication of lithographic drawings of the féte. 20,000f. was paid 
to the Commandant of the National Guard of Paris, to be emplo 
‘according to the exigencies of the moment”—that is, for the mainte- 
nance of the secret police of each grand functionary ; 30,000f. was dis- 
tributed by way of national recompense, but of which no one would 
accept the responsibility; and various other sums, levied by the 
Commissioners on the municipal budgets, for the purchase of the 
Manuel du Citoyen, and subscriptions to the Réforme and other such 
journals. 

The soi-disant pacific declarations and manifestocs of M. Lamartine 
to the Governments of Europe have not been forgotten. The participa- 
tion of the Government in these international ambuscades has been re- 
peatedly denied by these men. It now appears from the report that 
a great number of refugees were received in Paris and the departments ; 
travelling expenses, food, and the transport of their arms and 
towards the east and south of Europe were provided by the 
Treasury. Subsidies were, besides, furnished by different Ministerial 
departments. Inthe chapter of the budget of the Home D ment, 
payments appear to have been made to a detachment of 500 Poles, who 
proceeded to Posen with 12 chests of arms. Other Poles, issuing from 
the prisons of Baden, received money for travelling expenses, and in- 
demnities of all kinds were paid to all the refugees proceeding towards 
Germany and Italy. One payment is particularly noticed by the Cour 


des Comptes to one of the members of the Provisional Government for 
the same object, and for which no justification is uced beyond a 
mere-report. 6,000 rations of bread were furnished on the requisition 


of the Commissioner of the Department of the North to Be work- 
men, who were preparing the celebrated expedition of Risquous-Tout : 
and this expense is placed to the accounts of the Minister-at-War. 

The national workshops, where the operatives were pr ng them- 
selves for the barricades of June, cost the country 14 millions, and the 
ae of the vouchers for this immense expenditure is no > 
says the Cour des Comptes, in comparison with the manifest fra: 

roved. The same are shown tu exist in the national workshops of 

yons, where one account shows asum of 16f. per cubical metre of 
embankment, which could be done by contract for 54 centimes, or little 
more than half a franc. 

It would take up too much time and space to notice half of the enor- 
mities exhibited in this financial exposé of the Cour des Comptes. 
Most of these things have been previously known to the world, but 
never in so efficient a form. But how the French people could have 
tolerated so disgraceful an infliction is a thing passing all human un- 
derstanding. 


THe Granp Marcu or Aut Nations.—Jullien’s monster cencerts 
in London have been notoriously successful, for some years past. Du- 
ring the present season, however, he appears to be surpassing himself, 
as will be seen by the following quaint extravt from a late English pa- 
per. 

The “ Great Exhibition Quadrille,” at Drury-Lane Theatre, has pro- 
ved a great hit, as everybody acquainted with M. Jullien’s inventive 
faculties in such piéces de circonstance must have anticipated. In di- 
recting huge masses of executants, from whom boisterous effects in 
broad contrast are to be extracted, in tickling the ears of the miscel- 
laneous public by piquant reiteration of familiar tunes, in happy “rn 4 
tation of passing events in musical description, M. Jullien has the 
greatest fertility of conception, and facility of execution. Such compo- 
sitions, or rather compilations, verging, as they are, on the burlesque, 
admit of no serious criticism. Every hearer—be he purist or gent-like 
—must be amused, and even excited, at times. Only conceive Jullien’s 
ordinary orchestra extended and elevated to the very “ flies,” the rear 
filled with players in uniform, from three military bands (the Royal 
Artillery, the Coldstream, and the 2ad Life Guards, with their respect- 
ive masters, Messrs. Collins, Godfrey, and Grattan Cooke), the centre 
occupied by the drummers of the French National Guards, with their 
Tambour Major, M. Barbier, perched with his golden stickjon a raised 
platform, beneath which is the “‘ ruler of the elements,” M. Jullien, on 
his golden throne, and the foreground filled with the stringed instru- 
menis! What a general is required to organize these formidable for- 
ces, and what a concentration of the entente cordiale, to see the French 
drummers fraternizing with our red-coats. And the Tambour-Major, 
with his cocked hat placed rectangularly on his gallic head, how fierce 
and yet courteous does he look! With what a graceful jerk does he 
come down on the concluding rolling chord of the drummers’ ‘‘ beat,” 
And the “two stics in waiting,” at whose gyrations the executants so 
obediently play fortissimo or Cenbeine-¥ ullien and Barbier, who, for 
the Exhibition of 1851, have really made a treaty offensive and defen- 
sive, and their united bdétons of England and France marshal the orches- 
tra with mighty vigour. Aladdin, who raised a palace in one night, 
by the aid of his wonderful lamp, and Mr. Paxton, who is raising a 
Crystal Palace, with his lamp of knowledge, are as nothing compared 
with Jullien, who dives into futurity and gives you the “* March of All 
Nations to London.” “The Great City,” exclaims M. Jullien’s combined 
orchestra, ‘‘ which for the first time, shelters such wonderful masses 
from all parts of the known world, is as yet tranquil” (at this portion 
of the quadrille the drums and brass are going in full force), ** when 
at daybreak” (Koenig’s cornet) ‘the festival is ushered im by the 
sounding of the chimes of London” (played by Sig. Baldacei on the 
harmonicon), ‘‘ echoed far and near from each surrounding belfry : 
soon the city’s in movement” (the stringed instruments), ‘‘ and the 
y multitudes hasten towards the same goal’ (Drury-lang Theatre), ‘‘ all 
eager to behold the most stupendous realisations of human industry 
recorded in the history of the globe. A tremendous shout bursts forth” 
(the entire orchestra shouts hurrah), * and the welcomed nations” (M. 
Barbier and his 15 drummers), ‘‘ one and all, join in the glorious ery 
‘ God Save the Queen.’” After this, no wonder Jullien sinks exhausted 
in his chair of state, and the promenaders encore the anthem. 

M. Jullien, to suit the tastes of the various nations, has selected the 
Russian National Hymn, the Marseillaise, the Song of the Girondins 

** Mourir pour la patrie”) the Troubadour’s air (‘‘ Partant pour la 
yrie’”), the military pas of the French (including Auber’s “ Pas Re- 
double”), the Spanish ‘* Zapatiedo,” or clog-dance of La Mancha ; the 
** Cachucha” of Andalusia, the Sicilian Serenade, the Napoleon‘ Ta- 
rantella,” the Piedmon © Monferina,” ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” the “* Row 
Polka,” Carlotta Grisi’s ** Truandaise,” &c., and all these materials, 
highly spiced, are served up in an exciting ‘‘ potage @ la Jullien.” The 
enthusiasm of the audiences for this quadrille knows no bounds, and the 
theatre is nightly filledtooverflow. The soloistsdeserve especial praise ; 
M. Soualle performs on the ‘‘ corno-musa,” one of the new sax inven- 
tions, excellently ; the tone partakes of the volume and richness of the 
clarionet, and the bassoon. Pratten, Collinet, Delavigne, and Lazarus 
have the flute, flageolet, oboe, and clarionet variations. Baldacci, as 
the ringer of the bob-major, and as the castanet player, must be men- 
tioned honourably. Lerey blows in the monster opheicleide, which 
makes itself heard: but the huge octo-basso, or colossal double-bass, is 
not audible as yet : perhaps we may he favoured witha duo between 
it and the gigantic drum. The Ciebras tinkle the guitar, and Strea- 
ther strikes the harp. Sommer on the euphonican, and Cioffi on the 
trombone, display striking skill ; and Keenig is, of course, prominent 




















amongst the obligato bits with his cornet. The drummers are especially 
noticed in ‘ear roulement serré,” pas acceleré, * cheunlle* Ghame 
@’ honneur, &o, : their souls are evidently in arms, for their beat is full 
of crispness and precision. M. Jullien appropriated “ the all-ab- 
sorbing subject of the day” most opportunely ; his Quadrille will make 
@ great noise for some time to come. 


—_—-— 


A CASE OF LIBEL. 
Court or QueENn’s Bencu, Monday, Nov. 18. 


( Sittings in Banco, before Lord Campse.t, and Justices CoLeniner, 
WicurmMan, and Ere.) 


The Queen (Ex parte David Pacifico) v. Baldwin and another. 


The Solicitor-General said, he was instracted to move, on the ooh of 
Mr. David Pacifico, for a rule, calling upon the printer and publisher 
of the Morning Hera/d to show cause why a criminal information should 
not be filed against them for a libel published in the Morning Herald 
on the 18th of March last. Before calling the attention of the Court to 
the libel itself, he (the Solicitor-General) felt it necessary to explain 
why it was the application had not been made before. Mr David Paci- 
fivo in his affidavit stated that he had found it necessary for his per- 
sonal security to quit Atheus in the early part of the year, and take 
refuge on board one of Her Majesty’s ships named the Caledonia. It 
was while he was on board this vessel the libel was published. When 
he landed at Malta he was attacked with cholera, and was detained 
there for three months, and did not arrive in England till the month of 
August, when for the first time he was made acquainted with the libel 
of which he now complained. The application would have been made 
at an earlier period in the present term but for his (the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral’s) illness, which had prevented his moving the Court. He trusted 
he had thus sufficiently accounted for the delay in not coming to the 
Court earlier. The libelitself arose out of a topic which had been much 
discussed of late in reference to the affairs of Greece, and if the pub- 
lishers of the libel had confined themselves to matters of public con- 
cern, the applicant would never have — of them ; but in this 
instance the writer of the article had made an attack on Mr. Pacifico’s 
private character, which compelled him to come here and ask for the 
protection of the Court. The libel professed to be a letter from the 
private corres t of the Morning Herald at Athens, dated the 28th 
of February, in which, after discussing the question at issue between 
Greece and England on public grounds, the writer said, “The Jew 
Pacifico, before his fraudulent bankruptcy at Constantinople, and be- 
fore his consulship in Greece, held an inn in a village in Portugal.” 
He (the Solicitor-General) must here observe that the applicant never 
had been at pein and never had been a bankrupt, and in 
fact had never owed a shilling which he was not able to pay. The 
article proceeded,—‘ On one occasion Don Pedro, on his way to Lisbon, 
first sent to say that he would stop there, and having changed his mind 
and taken another route was much astonished some time afterwarcs to 
see mine host arrive with a bill for 150/., for the cost, he said, of his 
rations to receive His Majesty. Don Pedro teok the thing as a 
oke, but gave him 25/. and sent himtotherightabout.” The applicant 
in his wit swore that there was not a single word of truth-in the 
whole of that statement. The whole of it was untrue from the begin- 
to the end. The libel went on,—*‘ Since then Pacifico, having 
changed for the third time his nationality, and put himself under Sir 
E. Lyons’ protection, raked up this old account, which he pretends to 
have torn or lost in the pillage of his house, and which suddenly 
took the fearful proportion of 25,000/. This is the principal item of the 
Pacifico affair, which also comprehehds the indemnities for the harm 
done to his house, such as 2,000]. for bronzes and crystals broken, and 
the rest in proportion. Now, it happens that before the riot in his 
house Don Pacifico had had the misfortune to have one of his daughters 
run away with twice—first by a merchant’s clerk, and secondly by an 
——- a. ; and on this second sad catastrophe he addressed 
to King Otho, protesting that his daughter stolen everything 
he Dn yrsagee' and that he had nothing left to live on, and consequently 
as ng for alms. The King, it is a well known fact, lent him more than 
once 100 drachmas at atime. You may judge, therefore, of the crys- 
tals and bronzes there must have been to break in his miserable dwell- 
.” As to his daughters, the applicant said he had three daughters, 
the eldest of whom was married with his full consent, and the youngest, 
who was 13 years of age, was still living under the parental roof. 
With to the second, with wom the libel was su to refer, 
she hed. married to an officer named Lante. Mr. Pacifico being a 
Jew, ee py to that marriage on the ground of Captain Lante’s 
religion, and his daughter had been married without his consent; but 
as to her running away, or taking away with her any part of her fa- 
ther’s property, there was no pretence whatever for the charge. Nor 
was there any pretence for the imputation that Mr. Pacifico had ever 
made the representation alleged. Now, there were three libellous 
charges made in the article which he had brought before the Court. 
First, there was a charge of fraudulent bankruptcy at Constantinople, 
which the applicant swore was entirely false. 

Lord Campbell said, the only difficulty he felt was that which arose 
from the lapse of time. The libel was published on the 13th of March, 
and this was November. He Lord Campbell) would be glad if the 
learned Solicitor-General would read that part of the affidavit which 
explained the delay. 

Phe Solicitor-General then read some passages from the applicant’s 
affidavit, stating that on the 17th of January, 1850, being teste 
of damage to his person, he had embarked on board the Caledonia with 
his family, and lay for 11 weeks off the coast, where he was at the time 
the libel was published ; that on bis arrival in the island of Malta he 
was seized with cholera, and was detained there for several months; 
that though while there he had received information from some of his 
friends that some libellous publication had appeared, he did not see the 
libel in question till he arrived in this country at Southampton on the 
5th of August. The libel was set out in the affidavit and a paper 
was annexed which showed that it was first published in the Morning 
Heraid. 

Lord Campbell said the learned Solicitor General might take a 
Yule. 

Rule nisi granted. 


At the time Mr. Pacifico was so much before the public, in connection 
with the presence of the British fleet before Athens, we could not give 
him space for figuring largely in our columns. The malicious plea- 
santry of the following article from the Times will, however, be none 


the less enjoyable. 
Don Pacifico again! The universal claimant has appeared in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and, we t to say, ar ted contempo- 


rary is added to the list of his distinguished but unfortunate victims. 
The Morning Heraid,has taken the place of King Otho in the specula- 
tions of the indefatigable and ubiquitous Hebrew. It is impossible to 
our apprehensions for ourselves. Prorimus ardet. We will 
toa hurried glance of retrospection over our own articles on 
this celebrated.question. We remember that we did not waste either 
love or reverence on the object of our Foreign Secretary’s capricious 
affections, and it did just occur to us that we might have overchar, 
@ censure, or barbed an innuendo rather too severely. The mysteries 
of the Pacifico household were scrutinized in this country with what we 
may venture to call a Protestant familiarity, and even Miss Pacifico’s 
wardrobe did not escape. Being possessed, however, with a well-groun- 
ded horror ofan action at law, and thinking there is not much to choose 
between the Court of Areopagus and the Court of Queen’s Bench, we 
certainty did on this, as on other occasions, keep the English law of libel 
continually in our eye, not omitting that important dictum that the 
the truth the greater the libel. Our contemporary was not so 
or not so fortunate. Though by no means so strenuously 
and consistently adverse to the peccetinn» of the British Government 
as we were, it was, nevertheless, in one of its anti-Pacifico days, sedu- 
ced into publishing a letter from its correspondent at Athens, which we 
would not have ventured to insert. There are tions for every 
mind, and the temptation in this instance was a nice little lot of tea- 
table gossip of the most scandalous character about M. Pacifico and his 
daughter. We do not wonder at the indiscretion, if such it be. Really, 
we can’t help saying; if we had to dress up a temptation quite safe to 
overpower the virtue of our contemporary, it would be just such a 
“~-. of slander as the letter which forms the ground of the present pro- 


But who will hear of the re-appearance of this wonderful personage, 
and that ina British court of justice, without a feeling near akin to 
horror ? How mysterious was the beginning of his career—how itiner- 


ant and intermittent its p how remote and incalculable its fu- 
ture! It has, indeed, been darkly hinted that Don Pacifico is that re- 
markable personage who is condemned to traverse all time and space 


ip quest of that peace which he can never obtain. At fitful intervals 


‘eye Bien, 


he appears at Gibraltar, Lisbon, Tangier, Athens, Constantinople—no, 
not Constantinople—Malta, and now in the Courts of Westminster. 
There is an incident jp his present affidavit to which we cannot help at- 
taching a peculiar signi 
the Don lay at Malta, during which he was incapable of learning the 
injuries heaped on his name in this country, and of repairing his repu- 
tation. If we mistake not, the personage to which we refer does em 
every now and then like the Dutchman from Knickerbocker’s cave. 
There is something, too, in the tremendous Pacifico arrears that seems 
to corroborate this hypothesis of his character and fate. Books of arith- 
metic tell us that if a pound had been put out to compound interest at 
the Christian era, it would by this time have produced we forget exactly 
how much, but it is something like a thousand globes of old, as big as 
this earth we stand upon. ere can_be no doubt that the personage 
to whom we refer, if he exists, had his money out at good interest, 
somewhere when he set out on his wanderings ; and if, asis probable, 
he has not yet recovered the loan, the interest must, by this time, 
amount to the stupendous total we have mentioned. It is this, then, 
that he is trying to recover, first from the Portuguese Government, then 
from King Otho, and now from the Morning Herald. It is one and the 
same overwhelming incubus of debt in different ba pean The British 
fleet was employed to extort it from King Otho, and some other tremen- 
dous agency will soon be brought to bear against our unfortunate 
contemporary. Hapless wretch! How will it escape from the coils of 
this monster ? 

But, let all England beware ! We know not whose turn may come next. 
Don Pacifico has discovered his California, and he will take care to work 
it well. He is aeeety landed with his troughs and his crushing-mills. 
He wil! investigate all the newspapers of the last year, and institute 
fifty prosecutions besides other enterprises. He duly appreciates both 
the wealth and the wisdom of a nation which sent a fleet to enforce his 
little account on King Otho. He will take possession of England. We 
have no doubt that-he is already selling us at a premium ; and that, 
while the Pope is assigning our territory to his bishops, Don Pacifico 
is negotiating his claims on our purses. What will be the end of it no 
man can tell. A hundred years hence the Pacifican claims will have 
taken the plece of our national debt. Let it not be forgotten—Pacifico 
is our fellow-subject. Glorious privilege! To him it is of fabulous 
value. He would rather owe allegiance to Queen Victoria than be 
able to demand hers ; or rather, by owing allegiance, he is able to de- 
mand her co-operation. But—only think of it—the man whois destined, 
perhaps, to swallow r all the wealth of this country, is actually amongst 
us. He has been in England ever since August 8, and we knew it not. 
We have him in the streets ; perhaps travelled with him, and 
talked with him, litule knowing that the man before us could twist 
Governments round his finger, call twenty broadsides with a ‘‘ presto” 
to the windows of his debtors, whip up damages like strawberry-cream, 
and make Cabinets, Parliaments, Courts, and the people itself obey, 
and actually perform, his mighty behests. Pacifico has been actually 
among us more than three months, and so spell- bound were we, as not 
to be conscious of ais presence. A horrid thought strikes us. Is it 
Pacitico who has sold us to the Pope? Is he at the bottom ofthe Bull ? 
We live in strange times. With a Cardinal Archbishop and the Wan- 
dering Jew at large in our streets, we might as well be in an Indian 
jungle, at the usual dinner hour of the residents. Our contemporary 
has our best wishes. It is not alwaysas civil as might be to the He- 
brew profession, but sorry should we be to see it in the power of its 
foes, for they will certainly show it no mercy. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


As an amendment to the suggestion of throwing the building open, 
when completed, to all classes of visitors gratuitously, it has been pro- 
to afix a toll for admission of one 7 The number of visitors 
could thus be accurately registered, whilst upwards of four hundred 
pounds would be realized for the general funds of the Exhibition. 





Consequent on the large demands for floor or counter-space, the Com- 
missioners have authorized the erection of an additional gallery, which 
increases the total exhibition area for the United Kingdom to about 
220,000 superficial reet. 
The admission tickets are to be discontinued, from the inconvenience 
to the progress of the works by the increasing number of visitors. A 
charge of five shillings for each person will in future be demanded ; 
and should any amount arise from this source, it will form a sick and 
accident fund for the workmen. 

The conditions for pooviding refreshments in the building, exten 


over three acres; the t will supply ices, try, sandwiches, frui 
tea, coffee, and aerated waters; the other om we to feral Srena" 


butter, cheese, tea, coffee, ginger beer and similar drinks. No cook- 
ing will be allowed, and no heating apparatus, except for the purpose 
of warming water. Fresh filtered water is to be supplied gratis. 


After some misapprehension, especially among the German appli- 
cants, it has been determined not to affix prices to articles exhibited, 
though their cost may enter the question of rewards. If the exhibitor 
claims any merit for cheapness, he must declare the price in his invoice. 


Amongst the articles of plate for which the Goldsmith’s Company 
have set apart £1000 in prizes, occur the following :—Group of figures 
as a table candelabrum, not less than 500 ounces; dessert service in 
not less than four ood shield, salver,or altar dish; sideboard ewer ; 
cup candlestick and branch for three, four, or five lights ; tea and coffee, 
and, communion services; candlesticks, salts, claret-jug, tea-kettle, 
&e., &e. 

Looking at the general progress of the undertaking, with nearly 
2,000 men at work upon it, with some of the principal difficulties of 
construction overcome, with great stores of materials piled upon the 
ground and ra f for use, the imagination has now little difficulty in 
realizing to itself, independently of the plans, by a personal inspection, 
what the Crystal Palace will be. The architect will trace the first 
idea of its longaisles and great central dome back to the splendid baths 
of the Romans, and expecially those of Diocletian and Caracalla. The 
modern engineer will with no less pride point to the triumphs of skill 
by which a structure composed entirely of iron, wood, and glass, with- 
out a square of brick or an inch of mortar, is to be stretched over more 
than 18 acres of ground. 


— 

Evection oF Lorp Rector or Giascow Universiry.—This was the 
day set apart for the election of a Lord Rector of Glasgow U niversity,in the 
room of Mr Macaulay, who has retired after the usual period of ser- 
vice. The candidates nominated were Lord Palmerston on the part of 
the Liberal students, and Mr. Sheriff Alison, the historian, on the part 
of the Conservatives. The contest amongst the young men has as usual 
been a very keen one, and at 12 0’clock to-day the following state of the 

ll was declared in the Common hall, in the presence of Principal Mac- 

‘arlan and the Professors : 


Palmerston. Alison. 

Natio Glottiana 105 101 
— Londoniana 88 30 
— Transforthana 23 49 
—— Rothseyana 53 108 
219 2 


As the election is decided by each nation registering one vote, and not 
by the individual votes of the students, it follows that in this instance 
there is a parity, and the election, by the constitution of the University, 
falls to be settled by the casting vote of the retiring rector, Mr. Ma- 
caulay. The expectation in Glasgow is that Macaulay will vote for 
Alison—first, because it would be graceful for one historian thus to 
—- another; and next,because Alison has.a majority of indivi- 
dual votes to the number of 69 over the Foreign Secretary. Moreover, 
Mr. Alison is on the spot, and it is presumed that Lord Palmerston 
would willingly be spared the labour and honour of proceeding to Glas- 
gow merely to deliver an i 1 address to the students. This 
election has created no interest amongst the citizens of Glasgow, as the 
whole affair is managed, and in a very noisy way, by the constituency 
of students, varying from 13 years of age and upwards.— Glasgow let- 
ter, Wow. 15th. 

PRESENTATION OF A DAHOMEAN PRINCESS TO THE QuEEN.—Capt. 
Forbes, of her Majesty’s ship Bonetta, lately brought with him to this 
country a ny African Princess, presented to him by the King of 
Dahomy. Her ey having been informed of the circumstance, 
—, signified her intention of taking charge of the child, and, 

aving appointed Saturday last for the presentation of the Princess, 

ied by his interesting charge, accordingly at- 
indsor Castle for the purpose, when the yeung 





Captain Forbes, accom 
tended on that day at 


Princess, who is not more than eight years of age, was presented to the 
Queen and Prince Consort, in the presence of the Prince of Wales, the 








Princess Royal, other members of the Royal Family, and several of 


ficance—we mean the species of trance in which | sor 
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the Royal household. The circumstances connected with the possession 
of the black Princess by Captain Forbes are curious. The gallant 
Captain (who is son,of Captain Forbes, of Winkfield-place, near Wind- 

) had in negotiating a treaty with the King of Dahomy, 
having for its object the termination of the export of slaves from that 
kingdom. This interesting child, considered to be of high rank, had 
been captured by the ny Samy a ee pect ruler with whom he 
had been at war, and had been detained as a close prisoner, not ha 
been disposed of (as is the custom of his Dahomean Majesty with the 
captives of inferior rank) to the Portuguese and Brazilian slave-deal- 
ers. She had been closely confined for nearly two years, when she was 
presented (as a mark of the highest respect and as an especial favour) 
to Captain Forbes by the King. After the formal presentation of the 
little Princess to her Majesty at Windsor she returned with Captain 
Forbes to Winkfield-place, where she will remain until the necessary 
arrangements be e for her futvre education, under the auspices of 
her Majesty. Since her arrival in this country she has made conside- 
rable progress in the study of the English language, and manifests t 
musical talent and intelligence of nocommon order. Her hair is short, 
black, and curling, strongly indicative of her African birth ; while her 
features are pleasing and handsome,and her manners and conduct most 
mild and affectionate to all about her.—London paper. 














A Reav Vinpicaror or THe Ricurs or Man.—Shortly after the 
Stranraer steamer had put to sea last Saturday, with a large number 
of cabin passengers, a tall powerful man became conspicuous by his 
manner of talking to everyone, holding forth on every subject, and pro- 
fessing the mdst ultra opinions Having towards evening, as he sup- 
posed, secured the good feelings of his fellow-passengers, and collected 
a considerable circle round him on the quarter-deck, he held forth in 
the most approved Chartist style. Ridiculing all the institutions of the 
country, and, not content with abusing the aristocracy in a body, at- 
tacking many by name—he then commenced an attack on the country 
gentlemen of Ayrshire, and was in the act of naming a gentleman of 
large property, near Stranraer, when Lord Ranelagh, who was at some 
distance, walked up to him, and said, “Sir, I desire you will not abuse 
that gentleman, who is a friend of mine ;” but the hero of liberty paid no 
attention. His Lordship again said, ‘That gentleman is a friend of 
mine; and, unless you instantly desist from your abuse, you will re- 

nt the consequences.” But the man of the people thinking, perhaps, 
is height and size would keep off all personal attack, — commenced, 
but was again —— by Lord Ranelagh, saying, ‘‘ Sir, it seems that 
your only idea of liberty consists in low and scurrilous abuse against 
every respectable person who has pro I twice cautioned you that 
the gentleman you named was a friend of mine, and you still persist in 

our abuse of him,—so take that ;” and, with the werd, the Chartist 

ero of six feet two was flat on the deck, where he lay for at least a 
quarter ofan hour. The scene that followed was curious; Lord Ran- 
elagh, without saying a word, walked back to where he had been before 
he heard his friend’s name mentioned ; and, for five minutes at least, 
not a word was spoken by any one of the passengers, so surprised were 
they, and so richly was the chastisement deserved.— Times. 





FLAx 1n PLACE oF Corron.—This is emphatically the age of novel- 
ty, and the practical character of our times is shown in the readiness 
with which every idea is seized that is likely to benefit the progress of 
commerce and domestic industry. A few months ago we directed at- 
tention to a paper which was read before the British Association by 


that flax might be ag | rendered a substitute for cotton. The paper 
excited some interest, for the price of cotton was then rising in the 
market, and had attained a value which threatened seriously to inter- 
fere with its consumption. It was enough to throw out the suggestion, 
which was speedily caught up, and already inventions have been made, 
which promise the happiest results. But not only in this country has 


tries are stirring. The remark is not less applicable to the Govern- 
ments of Europe than to that of the United States. The King of Hol- 
land, full of the subject, recently offered to purchase any patent that 
would improve the fibre, and recent ingenuity, as we have stated, has 
made amazing progress in a ficld that has been long and most unac- 
countably neglected. 

Impressed with the importance of the subject, a company has been 
formed in Ireland, in the northern districts of which flax is grown in 
large quantities, the object of which is to carry the recent improve- 
ments into immediate operation. At the head of this company are 
Lord Talbot and other gentlemen, who have eoaled to the British 
Government for a Charter of Incorporation. A favourable reply has 
been received, stating that, under ordinary circumstances, the Board 
of Trade would not have listened tosuch a proposal, but that the rule 
in the present case will be relaxed, so as to enable the company to carry 
their views into effect with the least possible delay. 

There are, we believe, two or three new inventions bearing upon this 
subject, to which we will briefly revert. By one, the tedious and 
costly process of steeping is entirely superseded. No chemical agents 
are cuyreasse and the fibre is handed over to the spinner in a perfectly 
natural and unimpaired state, denuded of the filth and other deteriorat- 
ing properties which formerly marred its value. The inventor of this 

rocess is a gentleman named Donlan. Hardly less important is the 
invention of the Chevalier Claussen, by which the cold feel of linen is 
obviated, and the warmth of cotton or woollen is imparted to unsteeped 
flax. Alluding to this great discovery, the Morning Chronicle of yes- 
terday says, that, ‘‘ it possesses all the warmth of wool, the softness of 
cottou, and the glossiness of silk, and so closely resembles these several 
fabrics, both to the eye and the touch, that we should neither credit 
the fact ourselves, nor task the faith of our readers by the assertion, 
had we not before us actual samples of the result produced, exhibiting, 
in one and the same bundle of fibres, the raw flax at one end, and the 
quasi-silk or cotton at the other.” Not the least strange feature con- 
nected with these announcements is the fact that the existing machinery 
of the cotton mill is applicable to the production of the flax into yarn. 
In Manchester, at the present moment, some of the new product is to be 
seen, which is known by the termi “‘ flax cotton.”” Upon this important 
invention we have not space to dilate at the present moment, but that 
it will be the forerunner of still greater improvements in the same 
direction is unquestionable, and the new discovery cannot fail to have 
an important influence on the commerce of our own and other countries. 
—European Times, 16th ult. 


CULTIVATION oF Frax.—The Board of Trade has returned a favour- 
able reply to the Amery for the formation of a company, with 
oapital of £1,000,000, which proposes to cncourage production by the 
offer of a certain price per acre for the crops that might be raised. In 
all directions, especially in Ulster, arrangements are in progress to ex- 
tend the growth of flax in Ireland. The Cork Reporter says :—‘‘ We 
understand that a cargo of 400 barrels of flaxseed has arrived in Lon- 
don from Riga, on its way to this country, for E. B. Roche, Esq., M. P. 
This quantity would suffice ic sow about 700 acres of land, and we be- 
lieve the honourable gentleman is about importing a still larger sup- 
ply.”—Jbid, 23rd ult. 

Vorinc Macuine.—The newly-invented machine for taking the 
votes of the French Assembly, for which a credit of 30,000 francs was 
voted, has been exhibited in a room adjoining the Chamber. It offers 
the advantage of undoubted correctness and great rapidity. Each re- 

resentative will be provided with a small box, on which his name will 
inscribed in gold Neetens. This box will contain ten bulletins for 
voting, five white (for), and fine blue (against.) These bulletins con- 
sist of small oblong pieces, of polished or blue steel, bearing on each 
face the name of the representative. The urns, which are chefs d’auvre 
of mechanism, have two distinct compartments, blue and white, ar- 
ranged in such a manner that the bulletin of white steel cannot enter 
into the blue compertment, nor the blue bulletins into the white one. 
Any error in the vote, therefore, becomes impossible. The pieces of 
steel, in falling into the urn do not lie across each other in disorder, 
but are piled up regularly, one on the other, round a copper rod, with 
numbers inscribed on it, so that a single glance is sufficient to tell how 
many votes for or against are contained in each urn. When all the 
votes are collected, the ushers will withdraw the rod from each urn, 
and place it in a piece of machinery on the tribune, and which will im- 
mediately indicate the number of votes for or against. The secretaries 
have only to add them up, and when the addition is made, they have 
only to touch a lever, and the bulletins turn, so that the seeretaries 
who have counted the blue ones may, without moving from their seats, 
also count the white ones, and so check each other. The result of the 
yote will be thus known ina positive manner ina few minutes. By the 
aid of six lists, drawn up beforehand, and corresponding to @ number 
engraved on one of the corners of the bulletins, the taking the names 
for the Moniteur, which formerly occupied a considerable time, an) 
frequently led to many errors, will be performed in ten minutes.— 











Galignani. 


Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, the object of which was to show . 


the improvement in the produce of flax excited attention; other coun- - 
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Tue “Leorrmare” iy Lonpon.—In the theatrical world there 


seems to be quite a reaction in favour of Sha Whenever his 
plays are now, they always draw full houses. Oue reason 
may be, that they are much better got up asa whole, than —~ used 
to be, and much more care is now bestowed on the subordinate charac- 
ters. This is but justice to the immortal Bard of Avon, as if closel 
looked into, his inferior ports are as remarkable in their = as 
leading ones ; for, be it observed, how wonderful is their individuality, 
—no two arealike. His third rate characters are all studies. Loo 
at Osric in Hamlet—quite subordinate, indeed only once on the stage, 
and yet perfect —a mere silly courtier —but when appealed to on 
@ subject he understands, he rises into eloquence. So in Elbow, in 
Measure for Measure, Dogberry and his satellites, in Much Ado about 
Nothing. Slender, Shallow, Sir Toby Belch, yey = Thuris, Cloten, 
and a host of others, all show that attention to the absolute perfection 
of his most inferior characters, which distinguishes Shakspeare from 
all other dramatists; and now that the leading actors take care no 
longer to surround themselves by the worst of the profession, but rather 
to produce a well kept whole, all these excellencies of the great play- 

ht tell. By the way, a decided hit has been made at the little 
theatre of Sadler’s Wells, in the reproduction of the Duchess of Amalfi, 
a play which has not been on the boards for 150 years, but which, re- 
modelled, chastened, and modernised by Horne, has turned up a trump. 
The heroine, as rage by Miss Glyn, will be long « successful card.— 
Corresp, NV. Y. Albion. 

Reuiciovs Persecurion 1n THE East.—The persecution of the 
Christians in Asiatic Turkey is terrible. On the 18th of October an 
attack was to have been made on the Christians at Liwno, and one ac- 
tually did take place, on the 16th, at Aleppo. A body of Turks and 
Arabs fell upon the Christians during the night, and a fearful massa- 
cre took place. Few escaped with their lives, and such as did were 
wounded. The Greek Bishop was among those murdered. The Pasha 
locked himself up in the fortress, and the troops did not attempt to in- 
terfere. At Monasta a fanatical dervish, who professed to be inspired, 
killed a Christian boy of 14 years of age, and a certain Guiseppe Tho- 
mase, an Italian emigrant, in the open street.— Vienna Letter, Vov. 13. 








How THe Anato-Saxons proGREss.—The Australian papers report 
that the first railway on that contindMt has been commenced. It is to 
begin at Sydney,—but to go whither, no man is rash enough to pre- 
dict. The direction, however, is not along the coast, but into the in- 
terior of the country. A century hence—such is the wonderous growth 
of the colony—it may pessibly cross that vast desert which no traveller 
has yet been able to ey first line is also about te be com- 
menced in Hindustan. It is an imposing evidence of the activity of the 
Saxon, that before the Turk, the Romana, or the Iberian has got a single 
mile of railway in his territory, the former has not only covered his 
own country with a net-work of iron roads, but has begun to form them 
on the other side of the world in lands conquered and acquired within 
comparatively few years!—English paper. 





Unremittine Kinpness.—A comedian went to America and re- 
mained there two years, leaving his wife dependent on her relatives. 
Mrs. F——tt, expatiating in the green-room on such conduct, the come- 
dian found a warm advocate in a well-known dramatist. ‘I have 
heard,” says the latter, ‘that he is the kindest of men, and I know 
that he writes to his wife every packet.” ‘‘ Yes, he writes.” replied 
Mrs, F., “a parcel of flummery about the agony of absence, but he nas 
never remitted her a shilling. Do you call that kindness?” * Decid- 
edly,” replied the author, ‘‘ unremitting kindness.” 





Remepy For Suort Sicut.—Dr. Turnbull has discovered a remedy 
for short sight, which he has communicated to the medical publications. 
The learned doctor thus describes the process, ‘‘ In the first instance I 
applied the extract of ginger, which was rubbed for five or ten minutes 
over the whole forehead, with the view of acting upon the branches of 
the fifth pair of nerves. Afterwards I substituted a concentrated tinc- 
ture of ginger, of the strength of one part of ginger to two parts of 
spirit of wine, decolourised by animal charcoal. The success of this 
operation was remarkable. In many cases it had the effects of doubli 
the length of vision. In some persons I found the iris was not er 
dilated, but very id. In these cases I applied the concentrated 
tincture of pepper made of the same strength, and in the same manner, 
as the tincture of ginger. This I used until I observed that the iris 
had obtained a greater as of contraction and dilation, after which L 
had again recourse to the tincture of ginger. This plan of treatment 


stant-the storekeeper and the master-carpenter, who were in their rooms, 
three second mates, and two sailors. Of two second mates badly wounded 
one has since died. Twelve sailors were scorched or a by splinters. 
A cabin-boy asleep in his hammock was driven forcibly against the deck 
above aad killed on the spot. This disaster, it is hopcd, will serve asa 
lesson for the future, and combustible materials of whatever kind will 
not be allowed to be kept elsewhere than in the powder-magazines. 





Gueaninos.—Captain Warner of long-range celebrity having found 
the required security, viz. £500, that he would not leave the country, 
has been released from prison by order of the Court of Bankruptey.—— 
After a long and oblivious silence, it appears that Mr. Robert Owen, 
the celebrated Socialist, is about to embark in a new periodical to ad- 
vocate his opinions. He is in his 80th year.——Mr. Anderson will open 
Drury Lane on Christmas eve, with a play and new comic pantomime.—- 
The value of property insured against fire in the United Kingdom was, 
in 1831, rather over £526,000,000 ; by 1841 it had increased to £682,- 
000,000, being an increase of nearly 20 percent in ten years.——A new 
tragedy called ‘The Templars,” ed a Mr. Slons. has been brought out by 
Charles Kean, at the Princess’s theatre. Marston’s play, lately noticed 
in our columns, was said to be a fine poem, but a poor drama. The case 
is said to be reversed in ‘‘ the Templars.”——In addition to the 100 
guineas which the Duke of Northumberland offers for the best model 
life-boat, he also offers 100 guineas for a life-boat built according to 
the model which shall be approved of. 


Appotutments. 


Lorp CuamBeRcain’s OrFice, Nov. 21.—The Queen has been pleased to ap- 
point Alfred Tennyson, Esq., to be Poet Laureate in Ordinary to her Majesty, in 
the room of William Wordsworth, Esq., deceased. 

Mr. C. Chipchase, Collector of Customs at Trinidad. Mr. R. Gordonmember of 
Council at T: o.——Messrs. J. Kenyon Blackwell, J. Dickinson, M. Dunn, and 
Charles Morton, to be Iuspectors uf Coal Mines in Great Britain, under the act of 
Parliament passed last session.——Sir George Andérson, C B, and Mr. John Bon. 
ham, C B, are promoted to the Second Class of the Order of the Bath for civil ser- 
vices ; and Sir Thomas Hastings and Mr. H. Robinson sre nominated to the rank 
of CB, or third class of the same serviee. 


Lord Mackenzie will, it is reported, shortly retire from the judicial bench of Scot- 
land, and be succeeded by the Lurd Advocate. 


IrR1isH REPRESENTATIVE PEERAGE.—Lord Dunsany has been elected a Re- 
presentative Peer in the room of the Earl of Dunraven, deceased. 


Stm1-Orricitat.—The follo Colonial appointments have just been decided 
upon: Mr. Bannerman, late M. p. for Dundee, to be Lieut-Governor of Prince 
Edward Island ; and Sir John Athol peg or Liew of Sir E. Macgregor, forme-] 
Governor-in-Chief of Barbadoes and the indward Islands,) to be President ad- 
ministering the Government ofthe Virgin Islands.—Globe. 


, Avap. 


War-Orrice, Nov. 22.—2d Regt of Life Gds—A Congreve, gent., to be Cor 
and Sub-Lt, by pur, v Lord Loughborough, pro. 1st Diag Gds—Lt J RS Sayer 
to be Capt, by pur, v Bunce, who ret; Cor W Peareth to be Lt, by pur, v Sayer; J 
H Anderson, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Nisbet, pro. 2d Drag Gds—Assist Surg A 
Forteath, M D, from 37th Ft, to be Assist Surg, v Smith, app to37h Ft. 6th Drag 
Gds—Capt C B Cardew, from Half-pay Unatt, to be Capt, v the Hon. A G F Joce- 
lyn, whoex; Lt T Heywood to be Capt, wf aw v Cardew, who ret; Lt J Forster 
to be Capt, by pur.v Croker, who ret ; Cor R C Tichborne, to be Lt, by pur, v Hey- 
wood; Cor p Finsteney, to be Lt, by pur, v Forster. 2d Drag—J T Westby, gent, 
to be Cor, by pur, v Bontine, who ret. 7th Lt Drag—Hon. ID V T W Fiennes, to 
be Cor, by pur, v Fraser, pro. 11th Lt ry W Saltmarshe, gent, to be Cor. 
by pur, v Miller, pro. 13th Lt D E R King, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Huatch- 
inson, prom. 1st (or Grenadier) gt of Ft Gds—Lt and oe rene Hi, 
ness Prince William Augustus Edward of Saxe Weimar to be Adj, v Lambert, 

ro. lst Ft—W F J Rudd, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Rowland, pro. 14th Ft-~ 
nsC F Fuller to be Lt, without pur, v Hare, dec; Gent Cadet F Wilson, from 
the RI Mil Cell, to be Ens, v Fuller. 17th Ft—R Smyth, gent, to be Ens, by pur, 
v Earle, pro. 22d Ft—J B H Boyd, gent, to be Ens, by pur. 23d Ft—G T John, 
gent, to be Sec Lt, by pur, v D Radcliffe, pro; C Carnegie, gent, to be Sec Lt, by 
ur, v Sir H Chamberlain, pro. 26th Ft—Ens R Mylius to be Lt, without pur, v 
oyes, who ret; C F Elwes, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Milius. 27th Ft—A 8S 
Cooper, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Hon. L Cury, ee 30th Ft--E N Falkner, gent, 
tobe Ens, by pur, v O’Brien, pro. 31st Ft—Lt H B H Rocke, from 78th Ft, tobe 
Lt, v Cassidy, who ex; R P Gould, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Attree, pro. 32d 
Ft—Ens J Edmondstoune, from 74th Ft, to be Ens, v D 
Assist Surg A Smith, M D, from 2d Drag Gds, to be Assist Surg, v Forteath, a) Pp 
to 2d Drag Gds. 44th Ft: H R Twyford, gent, tobe Ens, by pur, v P Pye, w 
ret. 46th Ft: F {hog = to be ye pur, v gr yg oe Ft: WR 
Cor ent, to be Ens, ur, v Gostling, pro. 50 t: urchis n 
eins, by pur, v Bedford, who ret. 56th Ft: J W Beatty, gent, to be Ens, by 
pur, v Bissett, pro. 64th Ft: W Sheehy, nt, to be Ens, by pur, v Alexander, 











has been attended with the most signal success, and persons who were 
extremely short-sighted have very soon been enabled to permanently 
lay aside their concave glasses.” 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 107. 
BLACK. 




















WHITE. 
. White to play and draw the game. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 106. 





White. Black, 
’ 1. Ktto K 7 ch B tks Kt 
2. RtoQ B5dch B tksR 
3. Bto K4ch Kt tks B 
4. P toQ 5 checkmate, 
Spnrpeniiiapeaiinn 


Fint Spinninc.—A commercial house in Manchester is spinning a 
oe of cotton for the great exhibition of 1851, in length 238 miles and 
120 yards, being the finest ever yet prodaced. It is thus calculated : 
There are 80 layers of one yard and a-half each in a warp, 7 warps in 
a hank, and 500 hanks in the pound of cotton. Those most conversant 
with the details of cotton-spinning can best are the value of the 
machinery and the talent displayed in so wonderfnl a production. 





A Narionar Distinctron.—The Lord Chancellor, in the course of 
an argument on the working of an act of Parliament lately, observed 
that he once heard a rm) nes person describe the distinction be- 
tween the English and the Irish to consist of this, “ that the English 
coutrived to make bad laws work while the Irish contrived to make 
good laws fail.” 

DreApFuL ExPiosion oN BOARD A FRENCH SHIP OF THE LINE.— 
On Friday, the 8th ult. at a quarter past 5 in the morning, the Valmy 
was abreast of Ouessant, at a distance of 15 leagues. Sudden!y a 
frightful explosion shook the’ vessel. The planking of the spar deck 
was torn away for the space of from nine to ten metres, and but for the 
solid construction of the vessel her sides would certainly have been in- 
jured, such was the terrible violence of the explosion. When the first 
effects of the panic occasioned by the incident subsided, the following 
facts were ascertained. The master gunner, who had had to make sig- 
nals several times during the night, had retired to his room, taking 
with hith a number of rockets. In this room was a case of gunpowder. 
By some undiscovered means, whether by accident or through impru- 
dence, the rockets or the gunpowder caught fire. The gunner was the 
first victim of his imprudence. Seven men were killed with him onthe in- 








pro. 7ist Ft; Sir L E Smith, Bart., to be Ens, by pur, v Wemyss, pro. 74th Ft: 
C E Serjeant, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Edmondstoune, appto 32dFt. 78th Ft: 
Lt A Cassidy, from 31st Ft, to be Lt, v Rocke, whoex. 82d Ft: CC Fitzroy, 
ent, to be Ens, by pur, v Phipps, who ret. 84th Ft: Gent Cadet A W Coape, from 
1 Mil Coll, to be Sen by pur, v Knollys, app tothe Scots’ Fusilier Gds. 3d WI 
Regt; Ens R Innes, from half-pay 94th Ft, tu be Ens, v Horsley, pro; J F De 
Cartaret, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Innes, who ret. Rl Canadian Rite Regt: HB 
Good, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Hopkins, pro. 
Memorandum.—The promotion of Ens W H Newenhan, to be Lt in 25th Ft, on 
the _ March, 1850, is without purchase, and not by purchase, as previously 
stated, 


Orrice oF ORDNANCE, Nov: 18.—Rl Artillery : Brevet Maj T Desbrisay to be 
Lt-Col, v Walker, dec; Sec Capt J W Domville to be Capt, v Desbrisay; First Lt 
C M Raynes tobe Sec Capt, v Domville; Sec Lt A Noble to be Frst Lt, v Kaynes. 

Corpsof Rl Engineers: Brevet Maj J F A Symonds to be Capt, v Lymn, re- 
tired on full pay; Piret Lt W D Gossett to be Sec Capt, v Symonds, Sec Lt F 
Brine to be First Lt, v Gossett. 


Rvumovurs.—It is said that Major-Gen. Milman, Major-Gen. Kenah, C. B., and 
Major-Gen. Sir James Reynett, K C H, have been selected as the officers to suc- 


ceed to the vacant colonelcies. 
Navy. 


APPOINTMENTs.—Captain Michael Seymour to be Superintendent of Sheerness 

Dockyard, vice David pe romoted to be Rear-Admiral.—Comm. G H Gard 

ner, to the "ie ykeim—Lieut. Boughey, to the Harlequin Assist Surg. W H 

Cameron, tc; Albion; T G Harson, to the Harlequin, and B F Cameron, tothe 

Lucifer, stean:er. Lieut. Comm. W A B Pearce, to the Atholl troop ship, com. 

missionej at Sheerness. ‘ 
Promotion.—J. Jolliffe to be Surgeon. 


H. M.steam sloop Fury, 6, Comm. J. Wilcox, from China and the East Indies 
has arrived at Plymouth. 

THe Stave Trape.—It would appear that the Government are at iength in 
earnest in their endeavours to put down the slave trade. We have noticed the de 
spatch, in succession, to the coast of Brazil, of the Sharpshooter, 8, screw schoon- 
er, Lient-Comm. Bailey ; Conflict, 8, screw sloop, Comm. Drake, from tne Lisbon 
squadron ; the Thetis, 38, Capt. Kuper, C. B., from Plymouth. This week the Ad- 
miralty have sent thither another steam sloop, the Geyser, 6, Comm. Tatham, from 
Devonport ; and we may now addtothem the Plumper, 12, screw sloop, Comm. 
Nolloth, ordered to proceed to Rio from the West Indian station, and to be under 
the command in chief of Rear Admiral Reynolds, CB. When these have arrived 
we shall have the following force there: Southampton, 50 ; Thetis,38; Tweed, 18; 
Spider, 3. Steamers: Plumper, 12, screw; Conflict, 8, screw ; Cormorant, 6, 
Geyser, 6; Rifleman, 8, screw ; Sharpshooter, 8, screw ; and Harpy, tender—total 
11 effective men of war.—United Service Gazette, 16th ult. 


Ovituary. 


Sir LuMLEY SKEFFINGTON, Bakr. of Skeffington Hall, in the county of Lein- 
ster, was a descendant of the Milesian house of O'Ferrall, whose chiefs were for- 
merly Princes of Annaly, in Ireland. William Charles Farrell, Esq., in 1772, 
assumed, by sign-manual, the surname and arms of Skeffington, as heir and repre- 
sentative of the ancient family of Skeffington, through the house of Brome. He 
married, the 9th of December, 1765, Catherine Josepha, eldest daughter of Michael 
Hubbard, Esq., of Teneriffe, by whom he had an only surviving son, Lumley St. 
George, the subject of this notice, who was born in 1768, and succeeded to the 
Baronetcy at the decease of his father, the 26th of January, 1815. Sir Lumley 
Skeffington was a gentleman well known and popular in the fashionable circles of 
the metropolis. He was also a dramatic author of repute. Sir Lumley died a few 
days since, aged 82. As he was never married, there is now no heir to the Baro. 
netcy, and it becomes extinct — London News, 23rd ult. 


ALEXANDER Rapuakt, Es@., M. P.—This gentleman, who was the possessor 
of extensive landed property in Sussex, Surrey, and other parts of England, first 
came into public notice some years ago, as candidate, together with Mr. Vigors, 
for the borough of Carlow, in Trolend They were both on that occasion returned 
to Parliament, but both were unseated on petition, The alleged misappropriation 
of £200, in reference to this election, by the late Mr O'Connell, formed the sub- 
yect of a protracted Parliamentary enquiry. At the late general election, Mr. Ra- 
phael was returned, on Whig principles, by a large majority, for St- Albans. He 
died on the 17th ult., at his seat, Surbiton, in Surrey. Ne. Raphael was enormous- 
ly rich. Being a Roman Catholic, he advanced, it is said, the sum of £100,000 to 
extend his own religious views. ; 

Sir Puineas R1Att, K. C. H.—General Sir Phineas Riall entered the British 
army as an Ensign in the 92d Highlanders, in 1794, and, after much hard and active 
service,becaine a Major General in 1°13,and a full General in 1841. He was created 
a K. C. H. in 1831, and made a Knight Bachelor in 1833. Sir Thomas was with 
our troops in many engagements in the West Indies and in America, where he was 
wounded, He had a medal and clasp for his services at Martinique and QGuada- 








rury, who ret. 37th Ft:: 











loupe. 
aris, 
Bishop Kenwepy.—The Right Rev. Dr. Kennedy, titular Bishop of Kill 
ops at his residence in Parsonstown, on Tuesday a 9th ult., pay on pos 
of 


In 1835 he obtained the Colonelcy of the 74th Foot, and in 1846 h 
ted to the Culonelcy of the 15th Foot The gallant General died laealy- as 


is age. His death leaves one of the best pieces of patro an 
the Church at the disposal of the on patronage in the Irish branch 


Mr. G. WoMBWELL, THE MENAGERIST—SINGULAR Fancy.—The a 
known individual died a few days since, but a short time after the Bie adn a Ba 
of his son. He left very ingais directions with regard to his funeral, amongst 
which was chiefly not only that bis coffin should be made without nails, but that it 
should be entirely formed of a portion of the timber of the Royal George, which 
he purchased about fourteen years ago and has kept ever since for that pu 

The coffin has y been so constructed. Mr. Wombwell was 73 years of 
“eis Haigh Hall, doo family w 

At . mily seat, near Wigan, in Lancashire, the Co 

Balcarres.—At Alexandria, Egypt, Mr..W- B. LeGros, Private Remtiony ont the 
Consul General, the Hon. C.A. Murray.—In Hawley road, Camdentown, Major Bt. 
George Lister, late of the 6th Dragoon Guards.—In Welbeck street, Commander 
Jobn Garret,R.N. 53.—On the 18th ult.,at Tunbridge wells, Lieut.Gen, Middle- 
more,C.B., Colonel of the 48th Regiment.—At Cheltenham, Commr.DuCane,R.N. 
—Comnr. iard, R. N.—On the 15th ult., at 47, Belgrave square, Elizabeth 
wife of the t Hon, Sir Charles Edward Grey, Governor of Jamaica. : 





TWO HUNDRED OF BERANGER’S LYRICS. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 
BY WILLIAM YOUNG. 


Two editions of this work are published—one in octavo, illustrated by twenty engravings 
on Steel, executed by the most eminent artists of Paris, cloth, gilt. $5, or morocce, extra 


$7. The smaller edition is in duodecimo, without the Engravings, cloth, $1,25. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


“ In point of fullness and faijh‘ulness the present translations by Mr. You 
the previous attempts. He has | evidently to reproduce Beranger ashe realy a, 
and to sent the poems which have made bim famous, as ly as possible, as they reall , 
are. work shows much diligence, discrimination, anf poetic power. ‘It is uniform! 
careful in execution, and in the main very successful... .. . The beautiful illustrations 
which embellish this volume, and the Ran Bn style in which it has been published, make 
the book one of the most attractive of the season.” —Literary World, ° 

“ We have before spoken admiringly of the inestimable service to the English reade 
snch a living translation of the greatest of French Song-writers is. To all who Sout 
beart put into music, wecan commend the new edit:onof Young’s Beranger.”—Home Journal 

“To many it may bocnsust to say that this is the most complete col'ection of Beranger’ 
Songs in English ever published ; but if we were to stop here, we should fail to do ustice 
to the commendable enth /siasm, taste, scholarship, and industry of the translator, throu 
whom the genius of the firstof living lvrists is so auspiciously revealed to the Eng 
reader..... The i}lustrations of this beautiful volume, some twenty in number, are in the 
— style of modern art, as willbe taken for granted when we add that they are the 
original decigne for the last French edition of Bermagare pyvems. The publisher 
this work to tuke its place among the select annuals of the season, and for that p’ a 
spared no reasonable expense in vetting itup. We hope there is taste enough in ho ahaa 
try to do full justice to the poet, the translator, and the publisher.”—N. ¥. Hvening Post. 

‘“‘M. Young avec un talent, une patience, et une exactitude qu’ on ne saurait trop admirer 
areussi dans une ceuvre que beancoup eussent jugee impossible—ia traduction en vers 
anglais des ceuvres choisies de Beranger. Nousavons iu avec un interet extreme les prin- 
cipales de ces traductions doot le nombre s’eleve a deux cents, et nous felicitons avec em- 
pressement M. Young de la maniere dont il a su vaincre ou tourner les difficultes. Nous 
avons retrouve dans son livre d’ etonnantes analogies @’ expression e: de tournure avec 
= et le plus souvent des traductious litterales de la plus heureuse fidelite.”—Courrier 
ftats Unis. 





“ His version is marked by spirit, fidelity, and taste.”"—N. Y: Courier & Enquirer . 

“ His work is evidently the fruit of a faithful study of the original, and showsa cordial 
appreciation of the merits of Beranger, with a rare fidelity to the rhythm, verbal 
niceties, and movement of the songs selected for translation.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“ It is amatter of congratulation that in an English dress they should present so faithful a 
similitude of their original form and comeliness.”—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

“The selections are judicious, and the translations are uniformly truthful, almost beyond 
comparison, in thought, in feeling, and in music.”—International Miscellany. 

“ We appreciate the extreme difficulty of translating Beran we think that Mr. 
Yonng has mastered it. His versions are accurate and graceful.”—Republic ( Washington. ) 

“ The translations are very spirited and felicitous, and convey a faithful idea of the or 
songs. Beranger has reason tobe content with his English interpreter. We shall 
recur to this volume again.”—Boston Transcript. 

“ The spirit ofthe author, too, is admirably preserved. .. .. A noble portrait and nineteen 
illustrations embellish the volume. These engravings are by French artists, and are em- 
phatically gems.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

G, P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway . 





—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Capt. 
°. ee ee tual will depart with the Mails for Euro positively oa 
Saturday, 2ist of December, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Cana! street, 
4 — secured — pene. net6e 
etters must pass throu e Po ce. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall og vt 
. nov 





GBORGE P. PUTNAM, 
Wil) Publish, 
— ‘ON WEDNESDAY, 





DICKENS’S HOUSEHOLD WORDS, NU. 36. Price 6 cents, 

“ We look with increased respect, and even admiration, upon each successive number of 
this periodical. Itis a marvellous combination of pleasant story, with good sense, instrac- 
tion, and right principle. Every household will be the better for listening to such worda.”— 
Christian Inquirer. 

ON FRIDAY, 
THE PATHFINDER: or the Inland Sea. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Author's revised 
edition, with new introduction, notes, &c, 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1,25, 
ON SATURDAY, 
THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By Elizabeth Wetherell, 2 vols. }2mo. cloth, gilt, $1,50 
JUST R EADY, 

VALA, A MYTHOLOGICAL TALE, Founded on Incidents in the Life of Jenny Lind: 
by Parke Godwin. With numerous Illustrative Designs, finely engraved on Wood, small 
4to, cloth, extra gilt. 

Mr. 8S. G. GOODRICH’S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED, with aseries of beautiful original 
designs, on wood, square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt. 

THE MEMORIAL; AN ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIR—Contributed by the friends of 
the late Mrs, Osgood. With splendid engravings on steel, 3vo., morocco, gilt. 

DOLPH HEYLIGER, Illustrated with ten Original Designs, Etched in Outline, by J. H 
Ehninger, with the letter-press of the Tale from Irving’s “‘ Bracebridge Hall.” bg 





ANTED.—The following Numbers and Index’s of this Journal. Nos. 3, 6.7, 8, 13 
45 of 1836. Nos. 23 and 49 of 1337, Nos. 38, 36, 25.14 of 189%, No. 90f1859.. Index of 
1941. Index of 1845 Nos, 28,34, 50, and Index of 1342. No. 22, 1846, 
Twenty-five cents each will be paid for the above on delivery at this Office. 





. 
AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
THE DISTRIBUTION WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE 
TRIPLER HALL. 


ON FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 20TH. 
MEMBERS AND LADIES ADMITTED. 


ONE THOUSAND WORKS OF ART. 


INCLUDING 
PAINTINGS, SCULPTURES, STATUETTES, MODELS IN BRONZE. &c. 
Will be allotted to the Members. 


Among the Paintings are the works of Cole, Leutze, Durand, Weir, Huntington, Church , 
Glass, Doughty, Kensett, Casilear, Matteson, Gignoux, Rossiter, Boutelle, Oddie, Lang, Baker, May, 
Hicks, Deas, Cropsey, Ranney, Turner, Stearns. Peele, Hinckley, Morton, and other distinguishey 
American and Resident Artists, some of which cost $800, $750, and many $500 each. 

Among the works to be distributed, are Sixty proof impressions from the large Engrav 
ings after Colonel Trumbuli’s celebrated pictures ofthe Battle ef Bunker Hill aad 
the Death of Montgomery. 

Each Member.of the Present Year, besides a share in the Distribution of the above Works of 
Art, is entitled to an Engraving in Line, by Burt, (size 20 1-2 by 16 3-4 inches) from Mr. 
Leslie’s Celebrated Picture of Anne Page, Slender and Shallow,, 20d a eet of 
Fine Line Engravings in the highest style (size 7 1-2 by 10 inches) from Paintings from the 
ollowing eminent Artists:-The Dream of Arcadia, by Cole; Dover Plains, 
by Durand ; The Iconoclast, by Leutze; The New Scholar, by Edmonds $ 
and the Cardplayers, by Woodville. 

Specimens oy most of these Prints are on exhibition in the (Gallery, to which attention is 
respectfully invited. Itis estimated by engravers and print publishers, thatthe Engravings 
which members of 1850 receive, to a certainty, cowld not be sold by them for less than Twenty 
Dollars. 

Itis acknowledged by all who have examined the present collection, that none bas ever 
been exhibited in America equally rich in attraction. The subscriber for the present year has 
an unequalled opportunity for achieving the triple purpose of obtaining a valuable return for @ 
small investment, of securing the possession of a superior work, gratifying his taste for Art 
and of affording encouragement to promising Artists of his own country, 

Subscription, Five Dollars, should be made without delay. 

Free Galleries, containing the Paintings, &c. are open day and evening. 

No. 497 BROAD WAY, near Broome Street, ee. 





THE TOILET. 
inform the citizens of New York, that, from the fi 
1s echoes urea URS I NA, they have established Agencies for its sale in this city 
H »of the Canadian Black Bear, and is so refined as to retain its 
1 ~ eee wo ae any length of ime. Orange du Portugal is the light and 
refreshing Essence, used in perfuming it, which is foundto contrast faveurably witk the op _ 
pressive odour of most of the Pomades bow in use. 
The URSINA when applied to the skin is slightly stimulating, hence its well.known virtues 
in strengthening and increasing the growtk of the hair 
For sale by Wm. Brewer, 21 Maiden-Lane, Rice & Smith, 727 Broadway, Delluc & Co 
2 Park Row and 58i Broadway. 





noy 3@—3m ‘ { ALFRED SAVAGE & CO.,Montre Canada, 





‘PIF sit 


Tye Avion. 





an December 14 
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NEW AND POPULAR WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 
A Book of the Heart. By Ik Marvel. lvol.12mo. With Illustrations by Darley. 

Reverie L—Smoke—Flame and Ashes, Reverie 11—Sea Coal and Anthracite. Reve- 
rie 111.—A Cigar—thrice lighted, Reverie IV.—Morning—Noon—Evening. 

This book being written by one of the reputed authors of the Lorgnette, will afford an op- 
portunity for those curious in the matter, to pare the respective styles of Joun Timon, 
and of lx Marvec. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, edited by Prof. Boyd.—Fathers of the Desert, by Rev. Dr. 
Ruffner, 2 vols-——Reforms and Reformers, by H. B. Stanton, 1 vol——Dr. Alexander on 
the Psalms. complete in 3 vols —-Mrs. George’s Queens of # pain, 2d vol —Life Here and 
There, by N. P. Willis, 2d edition.—Christianity io the Bast, by Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, 
1 vol. 12m0.——Domestic History of the American Revolution, by Mrs. Ellet, 1 vol. 12m0.— 
India and the Bindoos, by F. De W. Ward, | vol. :2mo, with Ilustrations.—-The Hugue- 
pots fn Floriia, or the Lily and Totem, by W. G. Simms, Esq, 1 vol,——Grahame, or Youth 
and Masbood, 1 vol. {2mo.— Medical Delusions, by Dr. W. Hooker, Author of Physician ; 
and Patient, 1 vol. 12mo.——Reminiscences of Congress, by C. W, March, J vol. 

BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
dec 7—tf 36 Park Row and [45 Nassau street, N Y. 








J.&1 Coz, 
BepRcreueLy inform their friends ond the blic, that they have removed from No. 
5 Maiden Lane, tu their New Establishm i, 319 Broad : roadway, Corner of Leonard Street. 
aod ‘beve recently received a splendid weiter ¢ of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
French, English, and American, adapted to the various styles of Ancient and Modern Orna- 
ment, which will be put up ina superior and elegaut manuer, and warranted in every re- 
SILVER WARE, In all its branches, of rich and unique patierns. 


Mante! Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Sheffield ani Birmingham Plated Wares, Cutlery 
Japannery, Superb Flower Vases, and Figures of Parian Marble, ac. dec 7—2m 





T= ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber 
» muda and St. Thomas fiom tke 6th to 9th of December at noon, She has excellent ac- 
commodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda..e. cscs scovecsseeeee soos B35 
Do do St, ThoOMas..ccccsoccsecccsces-seee 70 
There is a regular Mail communication between Si. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Vera Cruz, Havana, Venezuela, &c. 


MERLIN wiil take freight. A to 
F tea ws E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 


BNGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 
‘O dura 2 and 10 pear, ftom ALEX. BARCLAY & CO., London. A smal] lot just re- 
‘ceived harmaceutical C hemiste, be 





by ee S Ft X'S ‘ne ye mel 1 oneal Pras . 250 4th Avenue, 
20th street, jw, New wee ibe ‘umed 
fer for every devription of of Lamp, the best and pleasantest ofl in in use. For sale by yp or 


FINE PERFUMERY. 


DELLUC & gd. have just received from Paris and Tanies, a cole, Ly of fine Per 
tre Winter seen, ones © such = 4 ah Amandes au Miel, Farine de Nois, 


ogy wher eb Vin e; ra alarge variety 
of TCabin's by ee Soaps, com rising t wards o — ifferent mes. Pomatums, B 
Savon Chinot ags, and a large assortment erfumed Powders 
4 ts, Low's Windsor and ley Soups, tate, est and Nail Brushes. Forsale at 
581 Broadway, 2 Park Row, and 250 4th Avenue, corner street. dec 7 





FREEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES, 
INSURED BY 
BRYAN’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


» SINGLE DUSE of this extraordinary Remed arenteed to give immediate reliet 
_ in all caaes of hs,  Beomeniie, fn rritation of the Uvula and 
and al) diseases of the Lun B94 the money will be returned. They are pleasant to the taste. 
unfainng in the effect, and have been fully tested by thousands, both in the United States and 
Europe. Price «5 cents, Sold by Droggiste generally. Wholesale Depot in New York, 
278 Hudeon street. 
A. TURNBULL, Agent. 
A wholesale it wanted in each of the principal cities throughout the Union. Orders 


addressed to the proprietor, J. Bryan, Kockester, N. Y. (post-paid) will meet with atten- 
don. nov 23—I1m 





WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 
NO. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Messre. Wiliams & Stevens have pleasure in announcing the completion of arrangements’ 


2 London for a complete of r 

jae the Pupit in, AR oy >: eqttisite materials for the Artis:, the 

Stock already in store and coming to hand by late arrivals, —— 
makers in each eoeeeens nt, selected in person specially, wii vice of the first 

ineach - > tnt borg ou the lost fav ourable terms, is confidently recom- 

both v~ oa an 

— = dl ~ pay <A be chosen the latest and gga works of Calame 

Stanley, Bright, Ferogie, Coi in, Andrews, and others 
» eiadines Comes Barret, Miller, and others of t e Authors on = Art. From their mate 
vials a very superior article of 


Canvass, both English and French, 


ait 


252 


cul 


Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 


Oil Colors, in tubes, ties, ' 

der ‘ Cake and Moist colours, 
safe ene yam white, and coloured mS TES “4 in boxes fitted for 
arranted genuine painting Flowers, Figures, and Land- 


Co pared hn ang Cra ons, with the paper seapes, 
‘ . . Moist Coldurs in tubes, 
Wood ‘and China Pale Tracing Iely om 
Hog Hair Fitch, Sable. Canes Hair, and | Sketching locks and Books for Oil and 
other rushes, Water Colours, 





poets, Mathematical Instruments, 
P Oils and Varnishes, Bronze Powders 
Modell ig Pool vols, Table and other Easels, 
lds’ London and Bristol] | Sketching Boxes, Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 
fe at EP Paver, Folios, and Easels. 
Whatnars English and fine French Draw- | Juvenile Colours and Colour Boxes. 
ing Papers, 


Their present facilities enable them to import to order, any Work on Art, or any class of 


Art Manufactures, afforded by the a n market. 
a The usual consideration afford sieashenend Institutions. oct 12—3m 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


3. BE. Monteomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 


&LexXaNDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 
jan 19—ly 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
Mee ~ INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and geptrably furnished reading roums, liberally sup- 


ag he = ol Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 
eal Dabecribore have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 


The Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or crete charge 
of $6, which may be penis my rs share free. ° 


$75, thus‘reudering the 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. 8. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 








ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 


ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


HYP rae 
BSShEss BXPERION FLULD,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 


Coitone from Dr. TD the most Physicians of Boston, 
‘Sere which it is ld bythe solentthe od Webra Colas caren Fc 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1947, 
Preparation invented by you for the hair, has been extensively 

Shoes tions of the 


oi Ray ot er een ac nce over all 


the skin of all bageriden, without 


ecided prefer! 
Prrdacing ny tinal alter esr pany el 


rious effects, ‘which are so frequently 
uhh or parting of te 


article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and th 
Teiidus ies dandrift and scurf.” F or children, it lays the ne Sm 


BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 
invented for shay 





BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR on a AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
Tent, Eimples, and other eruptions af Wo skis, ait, and rendering it fair delicate 
ae aatias eed dela, 


2, of winter, aad is the most bay Ft 
All the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and pig ay | 
pg tt — be nh, but if not meaatl:, aca , the money, in 
ie + E, Proprieto 
wht be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town througout the United States 
Canadas. march 2—ly 





TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 

HE iD StEAuee AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, oF the o vomatnter of iio 
leave Toronto for Rochester, every by oy LD, gwen Bemater iernin 
A oe » Precisely, and will touch at Port Hope and ‘g and Ports, 
(weather then ) 

will leave Rochester for Toronto, callin intermediate Ports 

every M Wednesday, and Friday Morning, at fate Re odeu 
“oval Ma \Steam Packet Office, Toronto, April 18 may25—6m 





LOOK OUT FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YHAR. 
FE ee es the Rabecstber in lots to suit purchasers, at the 
ent eer ae Raisins, sas eects 50 cen 


very fine, Bente: to 8s, 
sia Whole pater. Layers, from $1 to 
600 Kegs Mal Graves, 10 cts. per pound, 
a Walnuts, 2 1 ‘cls. per pound. 
bo Boxes Talian Maccaronl, very handsome, 5 cts. 
14 Cases Peari cts. 
2000 Half Boxes Cine {Camus brand] 30 ci 

150 150 Bones Patent Candles, almost equal to Jadd’s Sperm, 14 1-2 cts. pound. 

Also, a great A of very old London Dock Wines and Brandies, [rish and Scotch 
Whiskey, Holland ion Gin, Porter and Ale, &c., &c., either in Bond or by the 
gallon Demijohn o or >on 

Champagnes, Pints and Quarts, of alj the celebrated brands. 

GEO, SCRIVEN, Broker and Dealer. 


nov 30—tf Agent fo: Fenwick & Co. Tower Hill, London. 





McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 


J. McSymon Francis MacDonacp, 
apl 6 





COAL—COAL—COAL. 


Tse SCHUYLKILL CANAL having been so much ed by the late Freshet, as to 
be Ay 4 bring more Coa! down this season, the undersi has # made ar: 
¢ Railroad, b ane of which he will Teceive nip Soe’, and is now 


peebened oo ond Orchard or White Ash, suited to the 
Reuge, Furnace, poly consumer Stove. 
an CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue ( te 8th Street, ) and 402 Washington Street. 
between H Havarned Leigh ’ ii oct 5—2t 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


NE. PAINTINGS yey). arrived A Europe, among which is ‘‘ Germania” by 
Koehler, a work of Art of the class. 

The exhibition of paintings by artists of the obove school, has received many additions, 
and remains gpen of at the two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine ee Broadway, 
between Spring Prince streeis,from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o’clock P Admission 

ee Ti ——_ 50 cts; Catalogues 121-2cts. junez2—tf 


‘BDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of ety © College of Sees | and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- 
Me bape peau oo thei, ant Gey be' consulted in fusure during the fall following 


RR 6 oF a -2....till.....8 


E coceces coveccrece cocsssceovcccoes cel eccstillecee.8 


66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 


HARPS. 


5.2 BROWNE & CO., Mahere and jae he pee Sem! Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. oe 295 Broadw 
J. F. BROWNE would call eitention of admirers of this hooutifalinstrument, to the 


Lcomnastionien helen tet verte = leand finish. From 
Sxperience In the fe ie eats le to produce netramen' 
of the rfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
cones 3 So ratios A list of prices and 


descriptions can be recei mail. Harps strings, kc. Music for the Har 
party ay ®, received Om the aol ging DLR — ee Codere Sse pag paseo 4 














AUTHORIZED a OF JENNY LIND'S MUSIC. 


Benedset and Signor attention of the public to the joined letters from 
bscribers have claimed to ape ts he 
the publishing of the coe Music. ‘The eubjoined letters eters satisfactorily prove the foun- 


C. JOJ.LIE, 300 Broadway, 
FIRTH POND, & CO., 1 Franklin Square. 


To Samu, C. Jouve, Esq. London, Angest, 1980. 
Dear Sir—We herewith assign to you the full and exclusive right to all the music sun 
Mdlle. Jenny Lind, in America; also all the composed g by 
poy ye ca; masic or sung by us during our so- 
[Signed } JULES BENEDICT 
GIOVANNEBELLETTI. 


To Samu. C, Jouxre, Esq. New York, Sept. 6, 1850. 





Sir—I certify with pleasure that your edition of the Jenny Lind Music, in whieh you have 
associated the name of Firth, P & Co., is the only authorized edition lished. 
ther, that each song is duly revised by me before publication. pub ne ee 

[Signed } PoULES BENEDICT. 
sept 14—2m 
LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO, 


BY LANIER AND SON’. 
NEW YORE ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 





coptt—1 





LOOKING GLASS WARBROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 


UDSON & SMITH call attention to their lar, assortment of Framed 
ea > " iniglin the cabterinute ef ae Megan ALgon thet 


Te eye to frame the pr for this year in every mod 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM between 
T New oe ee and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and ecreek alien at Hali- 
assengers. 





fax to land and receive Mailsard Pa 







Captains. 
Asia..... C. H. E. Jadkins | Hibernia.............sseceeees 
Afcs.-. sions gt behteat af 
America. .-N. Shannon Wn. 
Europa......... ovccccccccessceeoede G. srrccerccceseved. Lelteh 


Those vessela carry & clear white light at thelr mesthead—green on starboard sidered ou 
po e. 








Afric®..... . Wednesday.......... 
Cambria "Wednesday. Novia? 
Europ a Wednoosai 

a... eeeeeee eee . 
ABIB. oo eccceccceces: cocceees NOW VOrK. coe vee ‘Wedneeds 
America ,......ccosesescssceeMOBORs.e-ceee « cers Wednesday 
AfPICE cecescesseseeneweeess> NOW YOrk...-.+e00e Wednesday. -Jan. 
Canada. ....+seccesseceseeee BOSTON. seeseeesseees, Wednesday. . + seees Jan. 15th, 


Passage tn hret cabin from ay York or ee Liverpool. ....+.+-++++8120 
i On cecescwcccsseseceset® 
Freigl ot scared unl for. ond f 
4 c te ie an nt 
yp oad ged aly a amount for persona) expenses. 
All and Newspapers aor pan through the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. ay , JR. 
road wa‘ 

French, German, and other fore’ eae, recstved and b t incommon with B 
goods. ugh bills of lading =<] re n Havre to New 1 ork. - Bri 


After the Ist of A o next, the rate of freight by the abo 
ht Cs ape ght by the above steamers from Liverpool wil? 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S ae cor pharteagene SELTZER APERIENT 


Hs obtained among Physicians e gene has drawn fromaneminent 4d very distit 
guished member of the Medi Profecsion of this city the following testimonial of ite 
morte: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its oteneg. 
am George T. Dexter, M. D., P of G 
“] Ihave in many cases prescribed the malicine which you pre- 
my testimony in its favour. 
profession to 


orn baat we ance elses ie to obtain & cathartic at once mild and 
‘whith should ine also the properties which exist ia Tarrant’s Effervescent 


“In Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn _ Contvonem, &e., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 

| ae has proved indeed a valuable cs are generally obnoxious to 
children isguise them as you may, in many pan oy however, in which I fom administered 
~~ ry to oe they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

dose. Ai pero visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 





with which it may be administered, and the ele; — manner in A Ape it 
is Toomtered to to ae lic, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits Bo sup- 
port.” [Signed | GEO aw T. DEXTER, M. 
Warren street, 


New York, March Ist, 1848. 
iyomese ate tnt venil, vy SATS TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
sold w e and re vy ruggist 
ry, No, 263 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. e 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 











way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
hésnut-st, E. M. Carey, drickson, 


hia. harleston. Hen vannah Sickles & 
o. 40 Canal et, New Orieana, aad by > principal druggiste throughout the United Btacts. 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vice—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN,” 
yo LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Cc. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK. 
hn J. Palmer Fanning C. Tucker, 
yao }oors . Bache eit : . 
Geor; ~wi h udlum, 
Samuel 8. arelay a, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Yearph Gaillard, Jr. 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, enry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcllvain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
; BOSTON. 
M. Thacher Benjamin Seaver, 
Teraef Whitney Elijah D. Bri D. Brigham h bain, Consul 
rank’ ter, onsu 
ee William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Loca) Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 
Pamphiets qunmaizing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi 
eal walnes if pe Report of 1249, ke., can be had free of charge, on application at 
street, and of Agents. 

4 of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
— as a alwaysto the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
should any such arise 

t hiry days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


ad assured may so effecta Policy which ye entitle them at any timeto a 
ine of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


7 bey peony patton’ Saty) © Uffice 


oft the different Local 
veel LEANDER STARR, General ‘om: 
5 


“THB CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on LivEs, whether single or joint 
ie sell Annuities, to sepakane Bevnelone, nad to transact all business in which the sk of 


rned. 
edies pave Seen exprestiy calculated from aye eaneepensentn. Gites and the Company is 
from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money conmminen in 
terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on Savastmense Oy Lae J eower and their generally large expenditure can 
with any sogese to ey be 
exact 





Life is 4 conce! 


An is annually published by the Company and 
forwarded to all who mey be inter 

Ofno other Life Assurance Fe ca et tet ia Pn re 
end thet it does not consequently cust ute to the immense sum of money which is yoarly 
cent out of the Frovisce to pay B ritish or Foreign Companies for that, in which [and 
nearly a solitary instance} neither Great Britain nor the oeighbouring States can fairly offer 


parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
thelr premiums, this ul pany will grant Policies pa od —_ fairly Teprecesaalive of 


value such have td 
bet oh ch payments as, they may have five or more ful] premiuzs Nive bene paid 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 








licy holders thus assured. 
P°A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
— TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Without participation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf. Year! arter Age. Annual | Hf. Yearl Quarter’ 
"9 Premium. Premium | Ronee 8° | premium. Premium: Sresaent 
&2e4d{2Za8d4 £2e024/,82 aj} 2 6 4d. 
Pt) 117 4) 019 1 09 9 20 I 9 ll 4 -_— . = 
2 22 9 111 oll 2 14 #7 017 8 098 °o 
30 i ae. ol 012 10 80 20 2 8 «FP 010 =«€66 
% | 216 7),18 li 0M 9 35 26 4 1 8 8 @12 1 








Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 
Office and Agencies. 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary 
38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April 1250! apl 2 


dates Bb 


At 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEBAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


ATLANTIC, .......cecsscesceeccencsceeercsceeseesenesssOapt, West, 
PACIFIC...+.cccseccccrsscnecceseseccsveecreescceecssesOapt. Nye, 
BREE O cbecccccccsccece coesscccs saeeeeeeeercscrecesess OBpt, Luce. 
BALTIC. . ...ceccsseccress Co eeeteeenseerecesesersausceesOapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC .....seeccscrcoeccersseessene eneeeveveceee: Capt. Grafton 

These ships, ha’ been built by ocutvast expreasty Ne Government service, omer? cars 


has been taken in ir reese, as also in their En oy to — and speed, 
“Pree ceca . Y Liverpool, 8190 Si Peclual extra 
ce m ew York to . 30. 
State Rooms Lo From a A ad be a — oe uaive me, ise 
An experien: surgeon will be attached to each shi 
No berth can be secured until paid for. » 

From New York. From Liverpool 
Saturday...... November.....16th, 1550 Saturday...... December...... 
Saturdey...... Decomber......7th, | Saturday ..... Decem bere sae "o0 
Saturday...... December .. . .28th Saturday,.....January Cocecsellt, = 

Ww coed | 25th, 185 









anuary.. 8th, 185} soeee JANUATYs- 0.0. 6 
January « . 1851 Saturdey..... Pebracty..... * 
February... » 1851 Saturday..... February . 
.February......19th, 1351 Saturday..... March.... +-8th, 1851 


--March.. eevee . 5th, 1851 Saturday...... M Sepece vee 
WwW ‘March..cccc..-imh, 1951 | wht nas a 


Vor freight or 2, 
ae APP ey D_K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. ROBERTS & x00. 18 itn *s Arms Yard, London. 
L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, Paris. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 

After the first of April next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Mdvexpecl, 
will be materially reduced. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE roa rietors of the several Lines o Packets between New York and Liverpoo! have 
corunaall for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
Ships. Captains. From New York, Frow Liverpool. 
= ga coves W. H. Allen,. +eJuly U.. ooo roti tie Mes. 1} /Aug.26..Dec. 26 Apr. 21 
idel ogeee oo WORIOM. oc cccccccvceelGrsccce: oe --J6|Sept 1. pee is mt 
Roscius.. Ue. well 
















Isaac Wright. 

Waterloo. eeecessdee 
Yorkshire.., be “Oct 1: Feb'1. June 1 
Siddons..... tes 28.00 1.26.. © ccokl.scccoclloooeeell 
Columbia........se+.Furber. vecseseesBept. L.sJan. 1. iMay i ce aRaES “egeneN ” 
Underwriter. secee WU Shipley cevecccce olbeccccsecehhcocce coekbfcccee  yete 
New York.....+.+.+ “Oepeer. veccses 16,..0.42+-16.00022216] Nov 1..Mar 1. ‘July 1 
Sheridan .............Cornigh....... cdbnnec Ul + igh -s AR RAAKaSOBL oc 50 MRIoEeacib occ scoll 
Montezuma...........LOWber....++e0s Oct. 1.s...Feb. 1..-June 1 |..-.018.+ss0016, 00... 28 
West Point........... F. P. Alien. ° ee Bece oe veel. egece eons eos 
Oxford ° n Dec 1. Apr i... Aug | 


eBBheccorkl. cocodl... 

é . July 11...+.16..... - ie ‘o 
est class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
ons are all that can be desired in int of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with anne or 1 ina of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
quality in the days of sailing will be strictly 








These shi are all of the lar; 
perience. ir cabin accom 


Price of passage to Liv B.ccccee sepenbéoccoe 

« to New York.....secscveeesees 25 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Mentezuma, ane Sts je >: Yorkshire, Fidelis 
Cambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO. C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 


BARING, i. BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agenis for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy 
ROBERT KERMIT, N, Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO.,’ Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Rosc Siddons, 3 and Garric! 
_ —— ? SNSPOFFORD TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, HSHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND ATH OF EVERY MONT 


HIS pe oor fey my will hereafter be yoy a the —— ships, which will suc 
ye ther in the order in which they are sailing tually from New 
Fon on' on the § ath and 24th of every month, from London or on the 13th ist god 28 Portemouts 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— ‘ 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London, 

Devonshire,new, Hovey, May 8, t. 8, Jan. 8jJune 23, Oct. 28, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, Lor “24, Se « * July 13, Nov. 18, March 4 

Southampton, new, Tinker, June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 23, 2, 
Vic Johaston, “me 8 ms Pr Aug 13, Dee. 13, April is 
Hendrik Hudson, § Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, March? 23, “ 28, 2 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, "2%, “ 4. %  24/Sept. 18, Jan. 18, May 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April 8, 2B, 28 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, 24, “ 24, ‘* 24/Oct. 13, Feb. 18, June 13 
These ships are at of the first class, and are commanded by able and ex eof pavigen 
tore. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are best descrip- 


‘The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners 0 these per (tty be dye ~ te? letters, 
vor packages, seat by them, unless regular Bil ae pe ag Ap 

ply to N ORLSWOLL 70 South N.Y. 
fuly 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Londoa 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


SeCoND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 





. DENIS 
» Master. 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist seco Sam ie 
af l. Ist June ..cceseeeeseee ¢ 16th J 

aes. Ist Detober21...2003 1oth Rovomber, 
ALT A Bt March......esesees 

master. - ¢ 16th Au 
— {isn a 
youn TELL, new. . (16th May 
Willard, master. 16th Sepember, 








lst December > 016:hJ anuary. 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all wer cles ~ - 
comfort and con of and commanded by men Of experience 

trade. The price of ‘is $100: without wines or liquors. 





Goode cont to the aubecribe: will orwarded free char: herr 
incurred sa ” BOYD & HINCKEN, YS are 
auc 21 a 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICENO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 








